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EFFECTIVE DESIGN 


Listed last February as one of seven firms 
receiving honorable mention in a school 
yehitectural competition sponsored by 
school Executive was Daniel, Mann, John- 
on & Mendenhall of Los Angeles. Subject 
of the award was the new Alice M. Birney 
ghool at Rivera, Los Angeles county. Our 
ever shows a portion of the classroom 
wing and children (as usual) in violent 
motion. An article in this edition on 
hoolhouse. planning uses a picture illus- 
trating effective use of light and ventila- 
tion. California can well be proud of 
improved design coordinated with the pres- 
wre to “build more classrooms faster.” 
Photo by Olson-Spencer. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham is vice-presi- 
dent of the CTA Board of Directors, for- 
mer president of CTA Southern Section, 
and has been a teacher at Compton Junior 
College since 1927. The list of his profes- 
sonal and civic affiliations is as long as 
your arm. Now chairman of the by-laws 
revision committee of the NEA, he gained 
valuable experience as chairman of the 
committee on organization of CTA in 
1946-49. Out of his earlier study came a 
valuable work: “California Teachers Asso- 
cation: Its Development, Structure, and 
Program,” which became his Ph.D. disser- 
tation at U.S.C. No teacher in California 
is better qualified to write about CTA’s 
history and organization. His article in this 
edition is more than a recital of facts; we 
hope he can be persuaded to enlarge on his 
observations and conclusions in future 


articles. 





Last fall so much attention was given 
salary and finance studies growing out of 
Proposition 2 that CTA Research depart- 
ment was unable to report on other timely 
studies. Ken Brown reports in an article 
some conclusions released last November, 
some implied recommendations regarding 
the problems of the neophyte teacher. We 
think the subject especially appropriate as 
the new school year begins. Incidentally, 
with Assistant Secretary Frank Parr assum- 
ing additional duties in placement and spe- 
cial services, the Board of Directors an- 
nounced in September Dr. Brown’s ap- 
pointment as CTA Director of Research. 


The teachers’ luncheon at Ridgepoint 
No. 2 school in San Francisco often re- 
sounds with laughter. Mrs. Beatrice Lasky, 
kindergarten teacher, and her colleagues 
tell original stories of actual events in their 
classrooms, stories which are both delight- 
ful and restful. Mrs. Lasky has selected a 
few for our enjoyment. Readers who have 
‘imilar examples of juvenile wit are invited 
to send them to the Journal on the prescrip- 
tion that laughs are good for all of us. 
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I spite of a serious shortage of quali- 
fied elementary teachers, eight 
months hence the emergency credential 
will no longer be issued. Under terms 
of a legislative bill sponsored by CTA 
at the recent session, the State Board 
of Education will establish standards 
for the provisional credential, which 
will be the minimum qualification for 
teaching in California. 

Educational leaders have long felt 
that professional standards could not 
be materially improved until minimum 
academic prerequisites were raised. 
While it is true that a model teacher is 
not automatically created by the award 
of a college degree, it is equally true 
that a high school graduate is poorly 


equipped to encourage intellectual 


guidance. 


The situation is not as bleak as the 
new lav will appear on the surface. 
Of the 5908 emergency general elemen- 
tary credentials issued by the state 
during 1952-53, 2951 applicants held 
A.B. degrees and most of the rest had 
one or more years of collegiate train- 
ing. Almost 80 per cent of those per- 
sons receiving emergency secondary 
credentials had the A.B. 


The provisional credential will re- 
quire the teacher to continue his train- 
ing, eventually attaining full accredi- 
tation. 


E grow weary of reminding our- 

selves of the teacher shortage. 
And it is not news that school buildings 
are being built everywhere. It is reas- 
suring to realize, though, that U.S. 
citizens taxed themselves 500 million 
dollars more last year than the year 
before to provide for their schools. One 
and a half billion dollars was the cost 
of public school buildings constructed 
in 1952. This year the nation will add 
50,000 new classrooms, about the same 
as last year. But the schools will enroll 
this year 37 million students, about 
two million more than last year. And 


(Continued to Page 34) 
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Whatever kind of house you live in — Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house —railroad freight 


' cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
are built with materials that come from many 
sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population, 





Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 
cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 


Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, roof- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned — 
go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also—furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances, 


It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 
carloads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 


So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads area 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


Pe a 
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NEA Life 
Membership 


ls A Good 


Investment 












ee of life memberships in the National 
Education Association is the most rewarding 
contribution a teacher may make to the national 
stability of professional activity. Proceeds will be 
set aside in a proposed five million dollar building 
fund for the NEA Center in Washington. 







Improved and expanded physical facilities for 
NEA has been an apparent need for several years. 
Demand for increased professional services which 
can best be provided on a national level has caused 
the headquarters building to be grossly over- 
crowded and inadequate. Several plans have been 











— advanced for the financing of the proposed improve- 
é 0 . . 

tote ment. Many state associations have supported the 
00,000 





view that life memberships give the individual 
member a “painless” way of contributing at once, 
with full value received. 


The fee for life membership—$150—may be paid 
in ten annual installments of $15. If a member has 
already paid his 1954 dues that $5 will be subtracted 
from the first payment, making it only $10. Life 
members receive a life subscription to NEA Journal 
as well as other NEA publications. 


tons of 














ae With more than 800 life members in the state this 
lsarea | summer, California led the nation. That lead is 
ness in ; ; ; 

emils | being shortened daily as other states vigorously 
‘charge | Promote the “lifer” movement. While no arbitrary 





rtation. 


DS 


goals have been established here by the NEA Rela- 
tions Commission, it is to be assumed that California 
wishes to contribute its due share. In view of its 
commanding leadership in many areas of profes- 
sional improvement, CTA will do well to maintain 
its place at the top of the honor roll of NEA life 
members. 
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We Strike 
A Blow for 
Defense of 


Freedom 


Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


MEAN INGFUL as it is to teachers, the Fay 
Bruner victory in her suit against Commenta- 


tor James J. Tarantino and Radio Station KYA over 
whose facilities he broadcast the charge that she 
was a subversive, takes on an even wider signifi- 
cance as it is heralded in the press and over the air. 


True, the $55,125 damages awarded the Califor- 
nia teacher by the San Francisco jury warns that the 
slandering of members of the teaching profession 
in California will not be allowed to go unchallenged. 
True, this warning brings comfort to all other 
teachers in the State as they see demonstrated that 
their association stands ready when the need arises 
and the cause is just to provide the means which few 
individuals possess to provide for their own defense. 


But comments on the verdict in the press and 
over the air note even deeper meaning in the out- 
come of the suit. They praise Miss Bruner and the 
California Teachers Association for having per- 
formed a unique service for all Americans. Most 
all comment has stressed the fact that in bringing 
Tarantino and the radio station to judgment the 
teacher-plaintiff has contributed to the security of 
all Americans and fashioned a warning to the 
irresponsible that if they make charges without 
proof they may have to pay off without pardon. 


We are proud of Miss Bruner’s conduct as a cour- 
ageous and dignified representative of the teaching 
profession. We are glad that our collective action 
was not only effective in her be- 
half but had wide implications 
for the defense of the freedoms (: bef (2 
of all citizens. 
























































N May 4th of 1863—the same year 
that Abraham Lincoln gave his 
immortal address at Gettysburg—the 
fourth State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John Swett, called together 
some 450 teachers in a general “insti- 
tute” at San Francisco. Out of that 
meeting, the “grandfather” of the Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association was born,. 


and was christened the California Edu- 
cational Society. 


State aid for the public schools was 
practically nil, teacher salaries were less 
than $500 per year, and local school 
boards examined each applicant as to 
his teaching knowledge and _ personal 
morals. In fact, the emphasis on indi- 
vidual examination 90 years ago was 
reflected in the requirements for admis- 
sion to the new Society, Section Two 
of its bylaws reading as follows: 

“The qualifications of members shall 
be: A ‘good moral character, three 
years successful experience, one of 
which must have been in this State; 
and ability to pass a thorough exami- 
nation in Reading, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Object-Teaching, Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology, and Natural 
Philosophy.” 

The California Educational Society 
attained little success when judged by 
present standards. With an enrollment 
averaging less than 100 members, which 
at first excluded women teachers, its 
meetings were infrequent and poorly 
attended because of travel difficulties. 
It was always in precarious financial 
condition. Nevertheless, the Society, 
under the energetic leadership of Presi- 
dent John Swett, truly can be desig- 





Association. 


nated as the first professional torch- 
bearer on behalf of the schools and the 
teachers of California. 


Laid Foundations 

Through its official journal, “The 
California Teacher,” it began the battle 
for adequate state support of public 
education and for the professional cer- 
tification of teachers in place of the 
much-abused school board examination. 
It laid the foundations for the more 
successful state-wide educational organ- 
ization of the modern day. 

The efforts of the California Educa- 
tional Society to maintain a state-wide 
association met with increasing diffi- 
culty after 1871, when the State Legis- 
lature withdrew financial support of the 
Society’s Journal, and when the annual 
state teachers’ institute was replaced 
by a series of county institutes. This lat- 
ter change had the effect of decentral- 
izing the teachers into widely separated 
regional groups, and of eliminating all 
types of general state meetings for 
almost two decades. 


Reorganized in 1876 

The California Educational Society 
went out of existence in 1876, being 
replaced by a new body known as the 
“State Teachers Association.” This 
organization was started at San Jose in 
1875, composed largely of teachers in 
the San Francisco Bay area, and was 
one of four regional groups destined to 
form the nucleus of the present Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

In 1889, the Southern California 
Teachers Association was organized at 
the State Normal School in Los An- 
geles. Three years later, in 1892, the 


An eminent educator assembled a group 
of teachers 90 years ago and out of that 
small beginning grew the nation’s largest 
state association . . . California Teachers 


By Robert C. Gillingham 





San Joaquin Valley Teachers Associa. 
tion was started at Fresno, later being 
re-named the Central California Teach. 
ers Association. And in the Sacramento 
Valley area, the Northern California 
Teachers Association came into being 
in 1897. 


Growth Is Slow 

The record of these regional organi- 
zations is one of slow growth during 
a period of more than twenty years, 
with little professional unity, and a 
lack of a well-defined professional pro- 
gram. The State Teachers Association 
was much the larger body during the 
entire period, and tended to assume 
the leadership for all groups. The 
record for this period also shows that 
less than ten local teacher clubs were 
in existence throughout the State before 
1900. Except for occasional conferences 
of school leaders from the several areas, 
the principal activity of each regional 
association was the annual convention, 
usually held during the Christmas holi- 
days in connection with the required 
county institutes. 


First NEA Meeting 

However, toward the close of the 
century, certain evidences of progress 
should be noted. A special stimulus to 
greater professional effort came in 1888, 
when the National Education Associa- 
tion held its 28th annual convention in 


Picture above shows John Swett at 
the age of 60. An engraving used in 
Sierra Education News, October 1935, 
it illustrated an article about the pio- 
neer educator written by the late Roy 


M. Cloud. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART shows the basic democratic operation of California’s largest 
professional teachers’ association. Representation on the State Council of Education 
sems from the Sections, giving every CTA member a voice in the shaping of policy 
concerning public education. The Executive Secretary, who supervises the service activi- 
ties of a professional staff, is guided by a nine-member Board of Directors. 


San Francisco, the first meeting west 
of the Mississippi River. In 1891, the 
State Teachers Association and the 
Southern California Teachers Asso- 
ciation met at Riverside in a joint 
convention. A significant result of this 
meeting was the formation of a “State 
Advisory Council” of fifteen members, 
chosen from the four regional organi- 
zations “to consider and report to the 
general body the means of securing 
reform in educational legislation and 
practice.” This body was the forerun- 
ner of the present CTA State Council 
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of Education, and proved to be the 
most effective agency to date in paving 
the way toward a unified professional 
consciousness among the teachers of 
California. 


From 1892 to 1905, the State Advis- 
ory Council, working with the officers 
of the regional associations, sponsored 
the holding of joint annual conventions, 
which gradually increased in attend- 
ance. These meetings, while still far 
from being genuinely representative of 
all educational groups, nonetheless 
served to acquaint an increasing pro- 


portion of teachers with conditions in 
other areas, and eventually crystallized 
the movement for a unified state educa- 
tional association. 
Problems Multiply 

By the turn of the century, the 
growth in population of California had 
brought increased problems in the pub- 
lic schools. The great majority of school 
districts suffered from lack of adequate 
facilities, and the teachers were still 
very much underpaid. More than this, 
the several regional organizations, to 
put it mildly, were having difficulty in 
coordinating their proposals to the State 
Legislature for better school support. 

Faced with these conditions, a move- 
ment for a unified educational organi- 
zation culminated in 1905 at the Berke- 
ley convention of the State Teachers 
Association. At that meeting, a re- 
organization committee was charged 
with preparing a plan for a more effec- 
tive state-wide body. This committee, 
including the venerable John Swett, 
made its report on December 28, 1906, 
at the Fresno meeting of the State 
Advisory Council, recommending the 
union of all existing regional associa- 
tions into a single state body, to be 
known as the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which was duly incorporated 
on January 16, 1907. 

CTA Is Born 

During the course of the next four 
years, the Bylaws of the new Associa- 
tion were drawn up and approved by 
the four regional associations, now 
designated as Sections. With the meet- 
ing of the reorganized State Council at 
Fresno in January, 1910, the California 
Teachers Association began its present 
organization, composed of an all-inclu- 
sive membership from every type of 
certificated personnel throughout the 
State. 

During the ensuing four decades, the 
record of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been one of steady progress 
and expansion of its organization. 

In 1918, the four coastal counties of 
the Central Section were organized into 
a separate Central Coast Section; and 
in 1921 the North Coast Section was 
formed out of the four northwest 
counties of the Northern Section. No 
major changes have been made in the 
boundaries of the six Sections since 
that time. 

Classroom Teachers Start 

In 1931, Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ments were authorized in each Section, 
and the California Student Teachers 
Association was first organized in 1936. 





State Headquarters offices have been 
maintained continuously in San Fran- 
cisco since 1911; the present seven- 
story building at 693 Sutter Street 
having been purchased in 1950. The 
official journal of the Association began 
publication in January, 1909, under the 
title of “The Sierra Educational News,” 
which had been published privately 


since 1904. The name was changed in’ 


1949 to “CTA Journal.” 

After the adoption of the original 
bylaws, only minor changes were made 
until 1949, when a complete revision 
was approved by the State Council of 
Education. The principal changes pro- 
vided for a uniform basis of representa- 
tion to the State Council along with 
improvements in its functioning, for 
the chartering of local clubs and the 
strengthening of relations with affiliates, 
and for greater efficiency in the admin- 
istration of professional activities. These 
changes, coupled with an increase in 
membership dues to $12 annually, have 
aided materially in the success of the 
Association program during recent 
years. 


Present Organization 


The California Teachers Association 
today ranks first in size among the state 
educational associations of the United 
States. From a membership of 7,014 
in 1910, it has grown steadily, and on 
July 31, 1953, had a total of 64,319 
paid members. Reflecting its past heri- 
tage, the Association is a general fed- 
eration composed of the six Sections, 
which vary considerably in area and 
number of members, as may be noted 
on the map on page 8. The two larger 
Sections, Bay and Southern, maintain 
separate offices with a full-time secre- 
tary and staff; the other four Sections 
employing secretaries on a_ part-time 
basis. Each Section has its own dele- 
gate body, the Section Council, meeting 
two to five times each year, which 
serves as a clearinghouse for discussion 
and action on professional matters in 
the respective areas. 


Strength in Legislation 


The basic legislative and _ policy- 
forming body of the CTA is the State 
Council of Education, composed of 
elected representatives from each Sec- 
tion in the ratio of one to each 300 
members plus a few added under the 
by-laws. Last April the total was 235 
representatives. Through its commit- 
tees, followed by actions in general 
session twice each year, the State Coun- 
cil now exercises an important influence 


on all phases of public education in 
California. 

In fact, from 1911 to date, the State 
Council has sponsored the great ma- 
jority of school bills enacted by the 
State Legislature; and, conversely, has 
successfully opposed a host of measures 
which would have done serious injury 
to the public schools. The faithful 
service rendered by members of the 
State Council has not only brought 
increased financial support for the Calli- 
fornia public schools, but also has been 
instrumental in improving the profes- 
sional status of the individual teacher 
through higher salaries, protection of 
tenure, and sick leave and retirement 
benefits. 


Board Directs 

The chief executive body of the 
Association is a Board of nine Directors, 
nominated by the Sections and elected 
for three-year terms by the State Coun- 
cil. The Board of Directors in turn 
elects the President and Vice President 
from its own membership, and appoints 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 
As the legal head of the corporation, it 
is the responsibility of the Board of 
Directors to control the business affairs 
of the Association, and to supervise the 
Executive Secretary and administrative 





Getting the Story Out by Kidpower 


Santa Barbara City School adminis- 
trators have devised a unique way of 
telling the story of the schools to par- 
ents. Bulletins issued several times 
during the school year are mailed to 
the homes; the unique feature is the 
way in which they are addressed. 

When the folders arrive from the 
printer, they are counted and alloted 
to each school according to enrollment. 
Every student in the twelfth grade 
writes his parent’s name on a folder; 
eleventh grade students who have no 
older sisters or brothers in the City 
Schools address folders, and so on 
down through each grade to the littlest 
one who can painstakingly print his 
daddy’s name and address. Kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers usually 
do the addressing for the whole class. 
The addressed folders are returned to 
the central office to be mailed under 
a bulk mailing permit. Extra copies are 
sent to community leaders and others 
who are interested in the school pro- 
gram. 


staff in conformity with the bylavg 
and with the policies established by the 
State Council. 

Meeting at least four times g Year 
the Board approves the budget 
makes committee appointments, follows 
through on directives laid down by the 
State Council, checks upon the activ, 
ties of the administrative divisions and 
commissions, admits affiliated assogjp, 
tions, grants charters to local teacher 
clubs, and makes decisions on a great 
variety of other matters involving the 
conduct of the Association program anq 
the general welfare of the membership, 
























Secretary Leads 

Actual supervision of Association 
activities is in charge of the Executive 
Secretary, Arthur F. Corey, first ap. 
pointed in 1947, who has served with 
great distinction in carrying out the 
many responsibilities of his office. Mr. 
Corey is assisted by a staff now nun. 
bering 44 employees, centered pring. 
pally at the Headquarters offices in San 
Francisco. 

At present organized into seven de. 
partments, the CTA staff is engaged in 
a very busy program, involving admin. 
istrative and office services, the CTA 
Journal and other publications, field 
service and public relations, legal and 





















Addressing by students serves a four- 
fold purpose. The student feels that he 
is a partner with the teacher in telling 
his parents about his school. A bulletin 
addressed in the child’s handwriting is 
more likely to be opened and read, less 
likely to end up in the wastebasket. 
The message reaches the people for 
whom it is intended, the parents of the 
children. It eliminates the expense of 
addressing several thousand folders and 
the necessity for keeping an up-to-date 
mailing list of parents’ names. 

Many teachers use the folders for 
class discussion while they are being 
addressed. If the bulletin is about 
Safety, the teacher and children talk 
about why we want our parents t0 
know what the schools are doing to 
promote safety. If the bulletin deal 
with Social Studies, it can be a subject 
for discussion in class groups. One 
junior high school English class used 
the bulletin on Reading as part of 4 
poster display in the main hall of their 
school for Public Schools Week.— 
Helen Knowlton. 
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other advisory services, teacher place- 
professional standards, and 





ment, 
research. 
staff Organization 

The Department of Office Services, 
iqcluding the maintenance of member- 
ship and official Association records, is 
mder the capable direction of Miss 
yfary A. Ball, Assistant Secretary, who 
tgs been an Association employee for 
nore than 25 years. 

The work of the Field Service Depart- 
ment now includes a wide scope of 
tivities, including public relations and 
igislative contacts, professional and 
legal assistance to local clubs and 
chool boards, and direct aid to teach- 
as involving problems of individual 
welfare. The services performed by 
Director Robert E. McKay, in connec- 
ion with the promotion of school 
legislation at Sacramento, have been an 
outstanding feature of the work of this 
department. 

Similarly, the Department of Publica- 
tions, in charge of J. Wilson McKenney, 
and the Research Department, directed 
by Dr. Frank W. Parr, are now making 
important contributions in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Mention also should be made of the 
high importance and accomplishments 
of the Legal Department, in charge of 
the attorney for the Association, Mr. 
Gardiner Johnson; the recent successful 
culmination of the Bruner vs. Tarantino 
case being but one of a series in which 
timely protection has been provided to 
CTA members. In addition, the CTA 
staf renders direct assistance to all 
committees and commissions, and in 
the planning and carrying out of the 
many professional conferences spon- 
sted throughout the State by the 
Association. 











































Commissions Important 

Another phase of the current Asso- 
ciation program is carried on by three 
commissions, appointed from the active 
membership for rotating terms, which 
aso are performing yeoman service in 
their respective fields of activity. The 
Ethics commission is charged with the 
improvement of professional conduct 
and ethical practice on the part of the 
certificated personnel throughout the 
State. The NEA Relations Commis- 
sion is actively engaged in the promo- 
tion of membership and interest in the 
National Education Association, with 
which the California Teachers Associa- 
tion is affiliated, and in processing 
candidates for NEA elective and ap- 
Pointive office from California. The 
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Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission is doing much 
to raise the standards of professional 
certification and in-service training of 
teachers. 


Affiliates Cooperate 

Supplementing the central organiza- 
tion of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion are certain auxiliary and affiliated 
organizations, which have a definite 
relationship to Association activities. 
The Classroom Teacher Departments 
in each Section carry on a full program, 
supported partially by Association 
funds, devoted to the actual business 
of teaching and the ways and means of 
securing better instruction. 








I’m telling you, Mildred, this “jack o° 
lantern” the children brought to school is 
sure saving the old budget this month. 





The California Student Teachers 
Association, with chapters in 31 higher 
institutions throughout the State, is a 
sponsored auxiliary of the California 
Teachers Association, composed of 
young men and women preparing to 
enter the teaching profession. 

For many years, the Association has 
encouraged the affiliation of other state- 
wide educational organizations; there 
now being 14 such affiliates and two 
associates, representing practically all 
of the related educational bodies in the 
State. The California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the California 
School Trustees Association are not 
formally affiliated, but maintain close 
relationships with the Association, and 
are represented on the State Council 
of Education. Since 1947, for purposes 
of securing closer professional coopera- 
tion, provision has been made for the 
affiliation of local teacher clubs, with 





the result that 362 groups to date 
Association. 


Basic Weakness 

In summary, certain basic features 
underlying the current operation of the 
California Teachers Association may be 
noted. Speaking somewhat critically, 
the pattern of the present organization 
—for better or worse—has been mark- 
edly influenced by its earlier history. 
The Association today is a voluntary 
federation of former independent and 
very individualistic organizations. The 
Sections, particularly the four succes- 
sors of the earlier regional associations, 
carry on an extensive program inde- 
pendent of the central State body, 
while at the same time playing an 
important role in Association affairs. 
Extreme differences in professional 
interest and activities still exist among 
the several Sections. The rapid growth 
in membership of the Bay and Southern 
Sections, in contrast to the smaller 
areas, has created problems of equi- 
table representation at the State level, 
as well as overlapping and underlap- 
ping in servicing the membership. The 
problem of adequately financing the 
state-wide program on a uniform basis 
has yet to be solved, with the present 
result being that a large percentage of 
the members have little direct contact 
with the central organization, and take 
no part in Association activities. 


But Inherently Strong 

On the other hand, there are some 
saving factors which enable the CTA 
to be very much of a going concern. 
The provision for an all-inclusive com- 
mon membership, regardless of grade 
level or position held, has been a strong 
unifying force throughout Association 
history. This same unity is maintained, 
in spite of much preliminary argument, 
in the State Council of Education; 
especially in presenting a solid front on 
proposals to the State Legislature. 

Another harmonizing influence can 
be traced to the high quality of profes- 
sional leadership and voluntary service 
contributed by many members. In 
more recent years, far better coopera- 
tion with affiliated bodies has been 
attained, and the establishment of local 
chapters is bringing increased knowl- 
edge and support of CTA activities. 
Moreover, with improved headquarters 
facilities and the expansion of the ad- 
ministrative staff, the Association is now 
able to provide increased assistance 
directly to the membership. It also 


(Continued to Page 19) 








CENTRAL 
COAST 
1,696- 


Section Growth Shown 
In Terms of Population 


gong of population in California, as shown in the 
7 i950 census, helps to explain Section differences in 
CTA membership. Historically, boundaries of the six Sec. 
tions were established regionally, evolving into a federa. 
tion of operating associations which needed state-wide 
unity. 


As Dr. Gillingham points out in the accompanying 
article, John Swett founded the first educational society jn 
the state in 1863, later helping to evolve it into the Cajj. 
fornia Teachers Association. This year CTA may rightfully 
claim its 90th birthday. Almost as old as the state itself, 
the Association has grown steadily both in membership 
and professional stability. 


Though CTA Sections differ in size, the basic strength 
of the Association lies in its statewide unity. 


Permission to reproduce the basic population density map on this page was granted 
by Raymond Dondero and John Street, copyright owners. The two men, graduate 
students at University of California, developed the map as 4 thesis project. In lays 
format suitable for classroom use, it may be obtained at 75 cents each from: Geography 
Dept., 230 Gianinni Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 


Population figures based 
on U.S. Census of 1950s. 


CTA membership figures 
based on Section records 
as of May 20, 1953eceeee 
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... and how does your county stand? 
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cent, when CTA rolls showed 27,923 
members. 


In the tabulation in the adjoining 
columns data necessarily came from 
various sources. 


Population of counties was taken from 
World Almanac 1952, a record of the 
U.S. Census of 1950. 


Teachers and administrators is the mem- 
bership report of the State Teachers Re- 
tiement System as of November 1, 1952. 
These figures include all teachers and 
shool administrators including part-time 
and substitute. Actual total of full-time 
credentialed teachers will show CTA with 
amuch higher proportionate membership. 


CTA membership is an approximate fig- 
ue taken from CTA rolls as of May 20, 
1953. As of October 1 it was expected 
this figure would exceed 65,000. Figures 
given include student membership in 


CSTA. 


School enrollment figures were taken 
fom California Schools, published by 
California State Department of Education, 
Vol. 24, No. 2, February, 1953. They 
cover grades kindergarten to 14 as of 
October 31, 1952, and do not include spe- 
cial or adult classes. 


State Department of Education is source 
ofan unpublished report on school districts 
for the school year 1952-53. The figure 
wed for number of school districts will 
total more than the number of administra- 
tive units in a county because of joint and 
unified districts. A total of districts of 
three educational levels has been used. 


Number of chartered units of CTA is the 
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total as of May 20, 1953. This total has 


* In several counties high CSTA membership shows CTA figures in excess of total 
already passed the 360 mark. 


teachers. +Total as of August 31, 1953: 64478. 
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(rood Neighbor 
Policy for 
Children 


By J. Wilson MeKenney 


EN year old Mary Ferrari placed 
her bulging package on the grow- 
ing pile beside Miss Thompson’s desk. 
“That’s for the little Greek girl. 
Won’t you tell us more about Lim—” 


“About the village of Limnia in 
Greece?” finished Miss Thompson. 


“Yes, Mary, and as soon as the rest of: 


the class comes in I will read a letter 
we have just received.” 


The fifth grade noisily completed its 
Bundle Day collection, scuffled to quiet 
attention as the teacher stood beside a 
map of the world at the front of the 
classroom. 


“You have been most generous with 
your bundles, boys and girls,” Miss 
Thompson said. “When the man from 
Save the Children Federation told you 
the story of Limnia last week, you 
learned something about the poor chil- 
dren of Greece. The man is one of a 
large group of generous people who 
want to help the children of Finland, 
France, Italy, Austria, Western Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Israel, and 
Korea.” As she spoke she pointed to 
the location of the countries on the 
map. 


Help Many Children 


“The clothing you have _ brought 
today will be part of an expected 200 
tons collected by the school children of 
California alone to help the children of 
these unfortunate countries to be warm 
and comfortable this winter. Some of 
the bundles will also help children in 
our own country. In rural places of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maine, Missouri, and the 


10 


NO FRILLS may be seen in this classroom in the Kentucky hill country. Though 
economically poor, some areas of the Deep South produce youngsters of staunch American 
stock, quite unwilling to “take charity.” Where local charitable institutions or social 
welfare programs are unable to cope with the problem, Save the Children Federation 
gives aid. The boys in this picture will have their chance for effective citizenship. 


Navajo Reservation of Arizona there 
are poor children who need our help.” 

Little Mary’s hand shot up. “The 
letter, Miss Thompson, will you read 
us the letter?” 


Thanks from Korea 


The teacher picked up the open 
letter from her desk, explained that it 
was written by a teacher in Korea. She 
read slowly and carefully a detailed 
account of unheated rooms, ragged 
pupils with pinched eager faces, days 
without meals, and rough packing cases 


substituted for desks. The Korean 
teacher expressed warm appreciation 
for help provided by a sponsorship 
taken up by the teachers’ association of 
Lincoln School, U.S.A. and told how 
the books and teaching aids and canned 
foods had been used. 

Miss Thompson’s eyes misted over 
the paragraph about a wool coat, out- 
moded, doubtless, in the USA, but 
warm and usable. She glanced up at 
the clean, well-nourished children in 
the immaculate classroom and remem- 
bered with shock the pictures she had 
seen of a rural school in Kentucky and 
a war-wrecked shack in Korea. 

Bundle Day to Miss Thompson had 
begun three years ago as another irk- 


some duty added to an overcrowded 
schedule. Then she had seen a simple 
brown-printed folder with the SCF 
insignia on the cover. She asked ques- 
tions about the Save the Children 
Foundation and discovered that the 
many domestic and foreign projects in 
social welfare undertaken by this group 
gave her an opportunity for immediate 
personal participation. 


Try Sponsorship 


When she had full information about 
SCF, she told her teacher club about 
it and many of her colleagues joined 
her in subscribing to school sponsor- 
ships. They had found a warm personal 
friendship with teachers and _ students 
in far-away places. 

The Save the Children Federation, 
she discovered, is a private, non-politi- 
cal, non-sectarian, non-profit member- 
ship corporation, founded in 1932, with 
headquarters in the U.N. Plaza at New 
York. It serves children around the 
world without regard to race or creed. 

Convinced that SCF combined social 
welfare and education, the teachers 
found that the movement was endorsed 
by CTA leaders, that members of the 
executive boards for Northern and 
Southern California included many 
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yation, $72 yearly, or $6 per month. 













leading educators and clergymen. In 
her early search for information, Miss 
Thompson had asked Dr. John R. 
Voris, founder and director of the West 
Coast office in Los Angeles, to meet 
with her teachers club. 
World-wide Work 

Dr. Voris told the club how ade- 
quate clothing had become a vital 
problem among children in disadvan- 
taged rural areas of the South and in 
war depleted countries overseas. A 
children’s clothing crusade had centered 
in the public schools and over four mil- 
lion school children contribute annually 






















































Place in which to study. 
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RURAL EDUCATION, OLD-FASHIONED STYLE . . 
impoverished rural areas of the United States. Equipped with outmoded desks and 
damaged blackboards, and heated by an old-fashioned stove, they are hardly a pleasant 


WAYS ANYBODY CAN HELP 


j, Contributions in any amount to the general work of the Federation. 
9, Sponsorship of a needy rural school in the United States or on the Navajo Reser- 


3, Sponsorship of a school in Finland, France, Italy, Austria, Western Germany, 
Greece, Lebanon, Israel or Korea, $150 yearly, or $12.50 per month. 
_ Sponsorship of a child in Finland, France, Italy, Austria, Western Germany, 
Greece, Lebanon or Yugoslavia, $96 yearly, or $8 per month. 
. Sponsorship of a child in Korea, $120 yearly, or $10 per month. 
. Sponsorship of a Navajo child, $96 yearly, or $8 per month. 
. Sponsorship of a baby in Rural America, France, Italy, Austria, Western Germany, 
Greece, Lebanon, $48 yearly, or $4 per month. 
- Korean School Rehabilitation Unit, $50. 
. Layettes for Rural America, Navajo Reservation, Europe, Lebanon, Korea, $10. 
. Contributions in any amount for Navajo health and eyeglass funds. 
. Contributions in any amount for clothing fund. 
. Gifts of service: Committee Work, Layette Sewing, Public Speaking, Publicity. 
Further information available from your county SCF committee chairman or 
from John R. Voris, Save the Children Federation, 606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14. 





on Bundle Day. Throughout California 
consent for the drive is usually given 
by local superintendents and principals. 
But clothing collection is only one of 
the charitable projects sponsored by 
SCF. There has been emphasis in 
recent years on sponsorship, which 
leads to a growth of personal interest 
in sociological and economic problems 
in other less favored areas. He left 
lists of the 12 types of contributions 
which schools, clubs, or individuals 
might investigate. 

Concluding his remarks, Dr. Voris 
quoted from the Declaration of Geneva, 






first adopted in 1923 and now printed 
in 60 languages as “The Rights of the 


. Schools like this abound in 


Child.” He pointed out that “Mankind 
owes to the child the best that it has to 
give” and added that the Save the 
Children Federation is an earnest and 
effective tool of educators who wish to 
extend and amplify their concern for 
the welfare of all children everywhere. 


SUSPEND SUPPORT OF 
UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN 

The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education 
through its executive committee has sus- 
pended its support of the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan in the United States. 

The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan, a 
project open to associations, involved the 
selling of books of gift stamps to members 
of organized groups. Funds from the sales 
were used for educational reconstruction in 
war-torn and under-developed areas. 


Association 


TURNER REAPPOINTED 

Rex H. Turner, CTA president, was re- 
appointed to a three-year term on the Legis- 
lative Commission of the NEA, according 
to announcement of the executive com- 
mittee. 


CLISH RETURNED 

Dr. Herbert C. Clish on July 2 accepted 
another four-year contract as superintend- 
ent of schools of San Francisco, at an in- 
creased salary of $25,000. This marks his 
third contract in San Francisco. 





CARR VISITS KOREA 

William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, re- 
turned recently from the Far East, where 
he met with officials of the United Nations, 
the United States and the Republic of 
Korea to study the educational needs of the 
Korean people. 


DEAN OF NEA EMPLOYEES 
RETIRES 

Harriett M. Chase, dean of employees at 
the headquarters of the National Education 
Association, retired August 31 after 33 
years of service to the Association. Chief 
assistant to the NEA Executive Secretary, 
she had worked with J. W. Crabtree, Wil- 
lard E. Givens and William G. Carr. 


PROFESSOR IS ROTARY GOVERNOR 

Charles Hickman Titus, professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, is serving as a district 
governor of Rotary International, world- 
wide service club organization. As gov 


ernor for the 1953-54 fiscal year, he coordi- 
nates the activities of 28 Rotary Clubs 
which comprise one of eight districts in 


California. 
























— a 


State Aid for School Buildings 


AISING funds for school buildings 
in many California school districts 
has, since 1947, become a local-state 
partnership. This partnership will now 
continue for at least a few more years. 
This assurance comes about by the 
overwhelming support the voters gave 
last November to Proposition 24 which 
provided an additional 185 million dol- 
lars to be loaned to school districts 
otherwise unable to finance needed 
sites and construction. 


This decisive voter majority came in 
spite of criticism leveled at the ongoing 
state aid to school building program. 
The program referred to is the one 
supported by the 250 million dollar 
state bond issue authorized by the 
voters in 1949. 

It is appropriate to explore here the 
nature and justification of the criticism 
and what was and is being done to allay 
it even though the voters in 1952 sup- 
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By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ported continuance of a_ substantial 
state aid program. 


Two Types of Critic 


It may be helpful to divide the criti- 
cism into two categories: (1) that made 
by those who had a primary interest 
in a reduction of expenditures for 
school plant from any source, but espe- 
cially from state funds, and (2) that 
made by those who desired to secure 
more and better school plant facilities 
from the program than were permitted 


Kindergarten children at the Alice M. 
Birney School in Rivera have space, light, 
air, and a clean wholesome environment. 
Permanent partitions have been removed 
to permit flexibility in use of space, and 
sound baffles muffle noises. This school 
design won an award for Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson, and Mendenhall, Los Angeles 
architects. Photo by Olson-Spencer. 


by legal and administrative controls 
and to get them without delay. 


The criticisms of the program look- 
ing toward reduction of expenditures 
had a much better “press” than those 
urging more and better facilities 
quicker. However, staff members of 
the state agencies administering the 
program were importuned more fre- 
quently by the “spend more, quickly’ 
than by the “spend less, slowly” group. 


Slow-Up Group 

The well publicized claims of the 
“spend less, slowly” group are sum- 
marized here: 

State aided school plants cost too 
much because of: (a) too expensive 
building design; (b) too expensive speci- 
fication; (c) too many non-classroom 
facilities being provided; (d) too much 
site area purchased and at too much 
cost per acre; (e) too much develop- 
ment of site and playground; (f) too 
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sch being paid for architectural and 
_sineering fees; (g) too much oppor- 
jmity for a school district to spend 
Jf into the “distressed” class so as 
, become eligible for state building 
j. (nh) discretion used unwisely by 
mate agencies, especially the State De- 
Lortment of Education; and (i) an irre- 
“onsible and unjustified abandonment 
existing school buildings; (j) esti- 
nates of enrollment growth too high. 
The not so well publicized points 
ade by the “spend more quickly” 
gup of critics were as follows: 


Spend Group 

' The program moves too slowly be- 
use of: (a) dual state administration 
WState Departments of Education and 
Finance each have a part in administer- 
ing the program); (b) too many legal 
nd administrative checks and rechecks 
gausing much form filling and replan- 
ining late in the development of build- 
ing plans and specifications; (c) too 
much discretion on the part of state 
“gencies resulting in inequities and 
‘delays. 

State review and approval, in some 
instances, tends to be geared to a state 
grant rather than state loan concept 
when the program is basically a loan 
program. 





Many if not all of the criticisms lev- 
eled at the state aid to school building 
program could be considered inevitable 
because the distribution of state funds 
for grants and loans to school districts 
was a new experience in California, the 
amount of money was very large, and 
the unmet need for school buildings 


Ga 


ontrols | had accumulated until it was difficult 
on the part of many to accept as good 
1 Jook- enough an orderly, carefully considered 
Jitures | Program. 
- those The state agencies were “in the 
cilities | middle” of the criticisms in many 
ers of instances. Some examples will serve to 
g the illustrate: too generous and too restric- 
e fre- tive in making enrollment growth esti- 
lickly” | mates; too much and too little building 
group. area per pupil; too many and too few 
unsafe buildings replaced; too much 
of the and too little site development; too 
a much “gold plate” and too austere in 
design; too much and too little discre- 
i. tion used by state agencies. 
ensive | Not Extreme 
speci- Inasmuch as the legal provisions 
sroom controlling the state aid program and 
much the rules and regulations of the State 
much Allocation Board have, since 1947, re- 
velop- sulted, in spite of the criticism, in con- 
f) too sistent policy on most of the above 
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mentioned matters about which there 
have been differences of opinion, the 
state agencies operating the program 
have had a growing conviction that 
what has been done has certainly not 
been extreme in any direction. 
Consider for example the argument 
over the quality level of construction. 
The law itself makes clear the intent 
that state aided buildings should be of 
equal quality when compared with 
school buildings being constructed by 


THEY LEARN HOW TO 


BUILD A HOME 


Each year industrial arts 
classes at Porterville 
plan and construct a 
complete frame house 


By Harriet B. Walsh 


N experiment in practical shop 

training which has drawn national 
attention is the “Build-a~-Home” course 
which has been conducted by Porter- 
ville High School and College for the 
past four years. 

During the school year a house is 
planned and built, complete with 
plumbing and gas and electric installa- 
tions, ready for habitation. The com- 
pleted dwelling is exhibited at the 
annual Patrons’ Day in May, and at the 
end of the term is put up for sale. 

The principal objective of the course 
is general education with an eye to a 
keener appreciation of a home and a 
general knowledge of practical con- 
struction skills. For some of the pupils 
it may lead to choice of a building 
trade as a vocation. It is intended to 
cover both the basic principles of build- 
ing construction and a study of room 
and utility arrangements for efficient 
home management. High school wood- 
working and drawing courses are pre- 
requisites. 

A three-bedroom home was planned 
last year with a floor space of 1096 
square feet. In order to assure comple- 
tion of the project by the close of 
school, two of the bedrooms were 
omitted. However, complete plans for 
the additional rooms were furnished to 
the buyer so he may readily add them 
after he removes the house to its per- 
manent location. 

The house, as completed with the 
one bedroom, was built at a cost of 
$3150 and comprises 704 square feet. 


non-state aided school districts. This 
rules out the use of state aid for tem- 
porary barracks type classrooms as well 
as the “extra quality” buildings nor- 
mally done by some of the better 
financed city school districts. 

Constant study and vigilance on the 
part of the responsible state agencies 
have made effective this medium qual- 
ity level except for approximately one 
year (1951) when erratic bidding, 


(Continued to Page 28) 


Plans were made by the drafting 
class. 

The boys in the carpentry class who 
worked on the building were organized 
under a student superintendent and 
foreman. The carpentry class did the 
building construction, finishing and 
plumbing. Cooperating in the project 
were the cabinet class which made the 
cabinets, window frames, door frames 
and doors, and the electricity class 
which did the wiring. 

Girls in the homemaking classes con- 
tributed plans for interior decoration. 

Work along the way was inspected 
by the city building inspector, who 





The carpentry class pauses for a picture 
as the boys put the roof on the house they 
built last year on the campus of Porterville 
high school. 


gave final approval before Patrons’ Day. 
Photographs showing the progress on 
the project were taken every three 
weeks for a permanent record in 
pictures. 

Directing and supervising the project 
was Paul Moore of the industrial arts 
department. 












By Kenneth R. Brown 


Director, CTA Research Department 


HERE was once written a book 

which made possible the punning 
plagiarism of our title, but that is not 
the book we want to call to your atten- 
tion. Our book is really a booklet, and 
it is green, and it is called “At Your 
Service.” It is one of the CTA Field 
Service handbooks, this time for in-serv- 
ice education committees and in-service 
education practices. 

It began one section in this way: 
Opening School Fall Term 

The teachers of Belle Brook schools 
for the past few years have learned to 
look forward to the opening of the 
new school year with interest and en- 
thusiasm. Long since gone is the 
shock of facing the pupils the first 
thing, with the traditional clutter of 
time, with the traditional clutter of 
getting new class lists, passing out 
books, making assignments, and so on. 
Instead it has been found much more 
satisfactory to get back into the harness 
by easy stages. The schools have been 
opened for business one week before 
pupils were expected to report for 
instruction. 

This week for the staff was funda- 
mentally one of leisurely getting ready. 
However, another very special use was 
served by the practice. This was a 
week of orientation and welcome for 
the new teachers. 


The booklet described in some detail 
the very fine measures followed in 
some California districts to make the 
new teacher quickly feel himself to be 
a member of the staff—welcoming com- 
mittee, housing committee, social hour, 
tours of the district, dinner with the 
Board, meetings with central office 
staff, meetings with local teachers asso- 
ciation, a specific friendly counselor in 
the individual school, and so on. All 
to the good. 


Explosive Possibility 


But the in-service story went on to 
outline the experiences for the rest of 
the year of the staff as a whole and its 
general association work. What hap- 
pened to that beginning teacher in the 
course of that first year? Take, for 
instance, our Miss Happy Valle. Sure, 
it’s an artificial, anonymous name for 
the sweet girl graduate of just last June, 
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How Green Was Our Valle? 





Orientation of the teacher initiate and 


improvement of professional preparation are current 
problems needing attention 


pretty, gay, beloved of children. But 
it is sometimes this same _ attractive, 
charming package, the beginning 
teacher, that in the course of a year 
turns into a kind of perambulating 
powderkeg whose ineptitude threatens 
to blow up the community. 


Two studies—opinionaires—reported 
in research bulletins last year, give us 
a little insight into the importance of 
that first year for the beginning teacher 
and the responsibility of the school dis- 
trict in helping to make it a successful 
year. That is where the good in-service 
education plan can be so helpful, and 
“At Your Service” can be the pledge 
of the senior teacher. 


Guidance Needed 


The School of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles, has recently 
been making a special effort to observe 
and offer guidance to the first year 
teacher. It has found that often the 
very first week of school is crucial in 
the successful adjustment to a series of 
new probiems. Understanding the phi- 
losophy of a school system, securing 
adequate information about students, 
becoming familiar with local school 
rules and regulaticns, planning for the 
first few weeks of teaching, establish- 
ing working relationships with other 
teachers, getting settled into the new 
community are typical of the problems 
the beginning teacher must face. 


I know your occupation is teaching, but 
what is your source of income? 







From the accumulated experience of 
many observations and work with the 
induction plans of school districts in 
Southern California, it was possible ty 
design some 35 statements covering 15 
of the major problem situations which 
the beginning teachers meet. A ques. 
tionnaire was developed by the UCLA 
Teacher Training Department, they 
submitted to a panel for criticism and 
revision, a panel composed of School 
of Education faculty, Los Angeles City 
Schools coordinators, and supervising 
teachers. 


A Sample Taken 


University records provided the 
names for graduates from 1948 through 
1951, 250 at the elementary levels and 
a similar number from the secondary 
level. The questionnaire was mailed to 
these new teachers, 269 replies retum- 
ing from 105 different school districts, 
It was believed that the total was a 
fairly representative sampling of the 
beginning teachers for the three year 
period. 


While this study was being carried 
out at UCLA, under Prof. Wilbur H. 
Dutton, the California Student Teach- 
ers Association was also carrying ona 
project of its own, with the help of the 
CTA Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Although 
the principal objectives of the two 
studies were not identical, there was 
an overlap which made them, in a 
sense, complementary to each other. 
The CSTA questionnaire sought opin- 
ions of first year and student teachers 
on the adequacy of their professional 
preparation, which in the final analysis 
could only be tested by that first year 
on the job. Ninety-one first year teach- 
ers responded. 


The details of these two researches 
have been reported in CTA Research 
Bulletins 52 and 53, “The Orientation 
of First-Year Teachers to Classroom 
Service,” and “Evaluation of Teacher 
Education Curricula in Certain Califor- 
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‘ Colleges by Student Teachers and 
first Year Teachers.” These were first 
nade available to the California Coun- 
lon Teacher Education at its Novem- 
per meeting last fall. 









Valle Pictured 





When the collecting of data and 
tudy had been completed, it was pos- 
sible to make some general statements 
about the readiness of Miss Valle to do 
, ound, professional job during that 
frst year. The data further revealed 
the extent to which school districts were 
responding to their task of helping the 
beginning teacher to be successful. 

At the start, it should be said that 
the majority of the first year teachers 
apressed the opinion that they were 
gficiently prepared to handle success- 
fully the assignments they were given. 
It would, of course, be astonishing if 
this were not so, but there is assurance 
in the verification of the presumption. 
However, there are also problem spots, 
as might be expected. 

While 76 per cent of the UCLA 
goup reported that a conspicuous effort 
had been made to acquaint them with 
the educational philosophy of the 
shool, only a little more than half 
reported successful follow up assistance 
in applying that philosophy. This same 
general pattern of being effective in 
theory and lax in practice was reported 
for other areas of concern. The prac- 
tices also took the form of being atten- 
tive to mechanical or administrative 
details and less careful with the larger 
educational issues. 

Better than three-fourths of the 
beginners were given help in se- 
curing supplies, audio-visual mate- 
rials, courses of study, manuals on 
school policy, and using account- 
ing and report forms. But better 
than 60 per cent of them also re- 
ported that they had NOT received 
help in organization of their work, 
planning learning experiences for 
children, or arrangement of their 
classroom environment. While 72 
per cent felt that they had received 
sufficient assistance with parent 
contacts, parent group meetings, 
and other general school meetings, 
fewer than 57 per cent reported 
adequate help in adjustment to liv- 
ing in the community. 















































Among the school family alone there 
were noteworthy shortages for the first 
year teacher. Although nearly 70 per 
cent reported they had received en- 
couragement from the faculty for crea- 
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tive contributions, yet not quite 60 per 
cent had worked on or completed 
significant activities involving the total 
faculty. Only 55 per cent stated that 
they had participated in conferences 
that helped them with teaching tech- 
niques either moderately well or very 
well. Forty-five per cent indicated 
that they had received little or no 
assistance from resource and supervis- 
ory personnel. 





Most Well Adjusted 

On the positive side over 90 per cent 
felt that they were made to feel full- 
fledged, important staff members, with 
almost as many (82 per cent) reporting 
help in making adjustments to the fac- 
ulty. Only 44 per cent, however, 
reported the use of the “buddy” tech- 
nique, pairing an experienced and first- 
year teacher. 


(Continued to Page 33) 





Qualities 


Needed 


By Mary Catharine Hanna 


The teacher of mentally 
retarded classes must 
possess special qualifications 
to meet the multiple problems 
of her pupils 


HE successful teacher of mentally 

retarded children needs many quali- 
ties in greater quantity than teachers of 
normal type classes. 

Before a person takes the training to 
teach mentally retarded classes she 
must examine herself to see if she has 
first of all patience, tolerance and a 
deep love of children. Does she have a 
sense of humor which will permit her 
to laugh with them at things that are 
not funny to anyone else? These chil- 
dren require a great deal of time to 
learn just one step. If the teacher 
shows haste or any feeling of dislike or 
intolerance, the whole learning situa- 
tion is gone, perhaps not to be 
recaptured. 

Does she have the type of person- 
ality that gives a feeling of security and 
peace in times of emotional disturb- 
ance? Can a child come to her with 
his feelings of inability and be reassured 
and soothed to go through another day 
at peace with himself? 

Does she have the insight to know 
when to praise honest effort even 
though to others the finished product 
is a complete failure? Will she always 
start the class home with a smile and 
a happy day behind them when she is 
so exhausted of mental and _ physical 
strength that she can hardly wait to 
close the door on the last child? 


Will any physical disfigurements be 
repulsive to her or can she truthfully 
overlook these misfortunes and see the 
good the child has within him and 
develop that good quality? 

Can she keep within herself a calm- 
ness in any situation that will help her 
class through accidents or emergencies? 

Is she ready to play more strenu- 
ously than the children do to keep the 
playground program going in a suc- 
cessful plan? 

Can she adjust herself quickly to the 
moods of the class and guide them into 
healthful, happy situations? 

Will she always remember that 
simple clothes attract children more 
than fancy ones do? This type child 
is usually quick to notice new things 
such as attractive accessories and any 
new changes. 

Will she remember always that her 
personal grooming and conduct is a 
pattern for the class to follow? To 
most children their teacher is their 
ideal. One often hears “My teacher 
said” or “My teacher does.” 

Will her room environment be such 
that every child will want to come 
every day because of something they 
are interested in seeing or doing? 

Can she find constructive ways of 
discipline rather than punishment if 
needed? A kind word or a change of 
situation often relieves an unhappy 
setup. 

Can she help the “underdog” to his 
rightful place without making others 
feel she is championing him? Fair- 
ness can be taught easily if initiated 
properly. 

Can she lead a child to success in 
some small achievement without trying 
to do his work for him? Encourage- 
ment and praise help a weak child 
continue. 

Can she hope at the close of each 
day to say, “This was another happy 
day for all of us.” 












KINDERGARTEN teacher had 

read the story “Jack and Jill” to 
the children. One child obviously was 
paying no attention. She turned to 
catch him. “Peter,” she said, “who 
went up the hill?” 

Peter looked up. “What hill?” 

The teacher, somewhat impatient, 
said, “It doesnt’ matter WHAT hill.” 

“Well, then,” Peter responded, “what 
does it matter WHO went up it?” 

The teachers in the lunchroom burst 
into laughter when one of them re- 
peated this experience of the morning. 

Teaching can be drudgery or it can 
be inspiring. It depends on a person’s 
attitude. The teachers in our school 
have a delightful way of appreciating 
the wit of the children even when the 
laugh is on the teacher. 

We have made a habit of sharing 
with one another the funny happenings 
that occur in the classroom. We have 
discovered that even the serious job of 
teaching takes on an added pleasure 
when it is lightened by laughter. A 
noon hour filled with humor is restful 
and, we have found, sends us back to 
the classroom with renewed energy. 

Here are some of the true classroom 
stories that have so enlivened and 
enriched our noon hours together: 


They Hear Everything 

In the third grade the teacher was 
explaining the use of words in a sen- 
tence. The word under discussion was 
“believe.” 

“Who can use ‘believe’ in a sen- 
tence?” she asked. 

A hand shot up. 
teacher encouraged. 

“I believe I’m pregnant,” he said. 

The teacher was taken aback for a 
moment, but soon recovered her wits. 
“How did you happen to use ‘believe’ 
in that way?” 

Robert replied nonchalantly, “I heard 
my mother say that to my dad at break- 
fast this morning.” 


“Yes, Robert?” the 
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~ KEEP LAUGHING 


... OF youre through 


By Beatrice Lasky 


Well, Anyhow ... 


A boy had been struggling to memo- 
rize part of William Wordsworth’s “I 
Wandered Lonely as a Cloud.” The 
part describing daffodils contained the 
lines: 

The waves beside them danced; 
but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in 
glee; 

He got through the first line all 
right, but then began to stumble. “But 
they ... but they... but they...” 
And then he blurted out, “Well, any- 
how, the daffodils beat ’em.” 


The Straggler 


We had given the low first children 
definite directions as to what to do 
when the bell rings. They had by now 
learned that they were to get in line 
immediately. 

One day a boy who was always slow 
had lingered even farther behind than 
usual, and when the children were 
counted in the room he was missing. 
The teacher frantically rushed back out 
on the playground to look for him. 

There he was, taking a drink of 
water. He was the only little soul on 
the playground. 

In order to impress on him the seri- 
ousness of the occasion she spoke in 
her most solemn tones. “Do you know,” 
she said, “that out of this whole school 
you are the only boy left on the play- 
ground?” She waited for his apology. 

His eyes opened wide. He glanced 
around the empty yard. With a serious 
air, equalling that of the teacher, he 
replied, “Holy Mackerel!!!” 

She broke into laughter, hugged the 
little boy, and boosted him on toward 
the classroom. 


Who’s to Judge! 


In a neighboring school located in a 
district where the children consider 
robbers much more heroic than cops, a 
little girl announced in class, “We're 





having a party tonight. My father ; 
coming home.” ’ 
The teacher, with a proper show of 


interest, asked, “Where has he been 
dear?” 


“In jail,” was the proud reply, 


A little boy responded immedia 
with, “My uncle won't get out fo 
months yet.” 


tely 
I six 


Another child, not to be outdone 
piped up happily, “Aw, that’s nothing 
My dad is still in jail and my mon 
hopes he never gets out.” 


Watch the Word 


The children had finished reading g 
story and the teacher instructed them 
to pick out the nouns. One child after 
another read a sentence and named the 
nouns in it. Whenever an incorrect 
word was selected, the teacher would 
say, “Is that something you can see oy 
touch?” 

One child read his sentence: “The 
boy went out behind the tree.” He 
then selected “boy,” “behind,” and 
“tree” as the nouns. 

The teacher, lost in the intricacies of 
parsing, replied, “Now John, the word 
‘behind.’ Is that something you can 
see or touch?” 

The youngster was quick in his come. 
back. “It sure is. I did, and I gota 
licking.” 


Sophistication 


To encourage oral expression the 
kindergarten teacher asked if anyone 
had any news items to report. 

One little boy stood, up. “My uncle 
died,” he announced. 

“Oh,” said the teacher sympathetic- 
ally. “I’m so sorry.” 

“That's all right,” the boy said airily. 
“We always knew he would. He drank 
too much.” 


Better Be Careful 


In our school the general belief 
among the children is that it is easier 
to get a new baby than a new sweater. 
As a matter of fact this is borne out 
by the obvious abundance of babies 
and the shortage of sweaters. 

The pupils live in a housing settle- 
ment, and the birth rate is high. Every 
first grader seems to have two or more 
babies at home. A usual subject of 
conversation as they discuss the day’ 
activities is “I have a new baby at 


(Continued to Page 40) 
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Grade Level Meetings 


Combine Purpose with Pleasure 


By Phyllis Hartley 


§ pioneers in a somewhat experi- 

mental project, San Bernardino 
elementary teachers are enthusiastic 
about the growing success of their 
grade level meetings. 

Teachers are not only free to voice 
complaints and state problems, but are 
encouraged to do so. They “get it out 
of their system,” and more than that 
they know that if there is a solution to 
their problem, something will be done 
about solving it to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

The first try at grade level meetings 
in 1950 were “gab-fests.” They were 
well attended and enjoyed, but a feel- 
ing developed that these get-togethers, 
while very pleasant, should be more 
purposeful. These were followed by 
meetings at which speakers were 
brought in, usually from the city ad- 
ministrative staff. These speakers were 
stimulating, but many felt that there 
should be more teacher-participation. 


Three Years Old 


Now, after three years of trial and 
error, grade level meetings have de- 
veloped into a variety of patterns. All 
meet on the same day, four times a 
year. The meetings last for an hour 
and usually include refreshments. At 
the first meeting of the year members 
indicate what trend they would like 
their meetings to take: possibly beha- 
vior problems common to that particu- 
lar grade level, often an exchange of 
ideas in arithmetic devices, or a clarify- 
ing discussion of techniques in carrying 
on a particular social studies unit in 
the grade involved. 

All Participate 

All of the teachers bring in ideas. 
All of them have problems. Where the 
teachers can help one another find the 
solution they do so. Many problems 
are such that they need to be referred 
to the elementary coordinator. If so, 
this is done by the grade level repre- 
sentative. 

Each grade level group elects a 
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chairman, vice-chairman, recorder, and 
grade representative. Problems are 
discussed in the group meetings. If 
others in the group can provide the 
solution no record is made. If the 
problem is of a general nature and no 
apparent solution presents itself, the 
recorder takes it down. A summary at 
the end of the meeting brings a re- 
stating of problems in their final form. 
Grade level representatives from all the 
grades meet with the elementary co- 
ordinator, where the problems of the 
various groups are reviewed and if 
possible acted upon. 

There is a complete absence among 
the teachers of the feeling that this is 
“just one more meeting to attend.” 
This is because Mondays have long 
been set aside as Building Meeting 
Night, and on the four Mondays a year 
when grade level meetings take place, 
they replace the building meeting for 
that week. 


Real Values Gained 

Remarks such as the following are 
often overheard following grade level 
meetings: 

“It’s good to hear other people’s 
ideas besides your own.” 

“I like to find out that almost every- 
one has the same problems I have.” 

“We always discuss something prac- 
tical. Something I can take back to 
my own classroom and use.” 

“T don’t like to hear people just gripe, 
but it’s nice that we can air our griev- 
ances if we want to.” 

“I'm glad to know who the other 
teachers in my grade are.” 

As a very important by-product of 
these meetings leadership among San 
Bernardino teachers is being developed. 
Teachers who have never thought of 
themselves as the executive type are 
learning to conduct meetings, bring 
out discussion, plan and coordinate. To 
develop this, grade level chairmen are 
invited during school hours to a half- 
day’s training class. At this time they 


listen to recordings of good and bad 
meetings, obtain ideas nad inspiration 
for carrying on their meetings with a 
maximum of participation. 

Chairmen learn that a good meeting 
is one in which many participate, few 
go away without sharing at least one 
idea. They learn that a good meeting 
is one in which there is a time for 
sociability, possibly during a refresh- 
ment period, a time for expressing 
opinions, an opportunity for helping 
solve each other’s problems, and a time 
for reviewing and summarizing the 
points brought out, whether answered 
or unanswered. 


Subjects Discussed 

As an example of the variety of 
trends these meetings have taken, sub- 
jects of the various grade level meet- 
ings last December were: 

Kindergarten: Behavior problems of kin- 
dergarten children and possible ways of 
coping with them. 

First Grade: Christmas music, including 
rhythmic experiences, note singing, listen- 
ing, and experiences with rhythm instru- 
ments. 

Second Grade: Relaxing experiences for 
teachers, suggestions for avoiding tension. 

Third Grade: Easel painting, when and 
how to schedule it, and some time-saving 
devices. 

Fourth Grade: Sharing of ideas for in- 
door games in bad weather. (The physical 
education supervisor was present to give a 
few suggestions and open the discussion.) 

Fifth Grade: Learning songs for use 
during the latter part of the year, with 
emphasis on the use of rhythm instruments. 
(The music supervisor was there for the 
first part of the meeting.) 

Sixth Grade: Meeting with deans of the 
four Junior High Schools. Small discus- 
sion groups at which each dean met with 
teachers whose pupils would enter his 
school. Plans were made for a future 
meeting with Seventh Grade teachers. 


DR. BERNS’ NEW TITLE 

Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for busi- 
ness of the National Education Association, 
has been appointed assistant secretary for 
field operations, effective September 1, 
according to William G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. 

In his new capacity, Dr. Berns will head 
the Association's field service program and 
direct NEA's $5,000,000 building fund 
campaign. His duties also will include the 
scheduling of field assignments for the 
NEA president and other NEA staff mem- 
bers. Dr. Berns will continue to handle 
many convention details. 

Richard E. Carpenter, who has been 
assistant superintendent of Montgomery 
County Schools, Rockville, Md., since 1947, 
has been appointed director of the NEA 
Division of Business. 








The following change in the Standing Rules of California 


Teachers Association has been suggested to the Board of Direc- 


tors, whose province it is to formulate such rules or changes 
thereof. The Board of Directors has asked for the opinion of 
the State Council in respect to this proposed change. Standing 
Rule 18-a(1) now provides: 

“With the exception of those local associations already in 
existence, membership in a Local Chapter of the Association 
shall be open to all certificated personnel within the area or 
level served; provided such area or level lies within the 
boundaries of any one Section of the Association.” 


It is proposed that Rule 18-a(1) be amended to read as 
follows: 


“1, All chapters of the CTA and all applicants for chapters 
shall be privileged to have and to use any of the following 
forms of association: 

(a) All inclusive i.e. including all certificated personnel 
of the area served in a single organization; 


(b) All inclusive but with departments such as classroom 
teachers or administrators; 
(c) Association of classroom teachers or administrators.” 
To bring the proposal to the attention of all members prior to 
the December meeting of the State Council, the Board of Direc- 
tors asked two members, one for the proposal and one opposed 
to it, to write statements presenting their respective views. The 
statements are printed herewith as they were submitted. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


HERE can be no valid objection to the adoption of 

sections (a) and (b) of the proposed amendment to 
Standing Rule 18a. However, there appears to be a number 
of very valid arguments against section (c) of the proposed 
amendment which would permit “associations of classroom 
teachers OR administrators.” 

It would appear that that section could and would in 
many instances breed separate administrator and teacher 
associations and thus widen the gap between administrators 
and teachers in many areas. The California Teachers Asso- 
ciation should not adopt any change in its standing rules 
which would promote disunity in the educational profession. 

It should be pointed out that in many rural and suburban 
areas where local teacher groups under the amendment 
might desire to form exclusive “teacher member” chapters 
that many administrators would be denied representation 
in the California Teachers Association, since they would 
be too few in number to form an Administrator’s Chapter. 
All such districts and areas with fewer than 25 administra- 
tors could not form a CTA chapter and would be barred 
from participating in the health insurance plan and all elec- 
tions of CTA representatives. 

There is no need for section (c) in view of the fact that 
departments of teachers and administrators may be formed 
under proposed section (b) at present. The “department 
provision” makes adequate allowance for separate meetings 
of teachers and administrators on occasions without creat- 
ing the dismay that is evident where separate associations 
are formed. 

The proposed amendment should be defeated in the inter- 
est of a united and vigorous state educational association. 
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All-Inclusive or Choice of Three? 






A debate on proposed amendment to CTA 
Standing Rules regarding membership 
of local chapters 


ARGUMENT FOR 


— proponents of the suggested change in Standing 
Rule 18-a(1) feel that the pattern of teacher Organization 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit a certain freedom 
of choice or local autonomy, and that the rule now in effec, 
is too restrictive on this autonomy. 


Each teacher community should have the right to demo. 
cratically select the form of organization which it feels js 
suitable to its membership. That “most” existing groups 
are of one form or type of association is a poor reason for 
stereotyping that pattern and forcing all new groups to 
follow that form or remain unaffiliated. 


This strait-jacketing of pattern of organization is particu. 
larly irritating when one realizes that some locals (those 
organized under other patterns prior to the adoption of 
Rule 18-a(1) unrevised), are allowed to continue the form of 
organization they chose, while any new affiliates must take 
on the prescribed pattern of association—a form of associa- 
tion which the Teachers’ Union writers and organizers label 
as “the company union” (see almost any issue of the various 
local Teachers’ Union publications). It is to be hoped that 
our all-inclusives are not such, but it must be recognized 
as a danger inherent in the all-inclusive type of association. 
Why should we force those who consistently and sincerely 
seek the classroom teacher pattern to go unaffiliated, as some 
have been forced to do, or into the alternative of Union 
membership, when they seek affiliation as a non-administra- 
tive group? Similarly, an administrative group should not 
be denied affiliation in such a community because it is not 
all-inclusive. 





At the present time a very sizable portion of the CTA 
membership is in communities having separate administrator 
and classroom teacher associations. These communities find 
this arrangement to work out very satisfactorily. In fact, 
some of them would withdraw from the association before 
they would give up their classroom teacher association and 
administrator association patterns. It was this danger that 
forced the State Board to permit them to retain their pat- 
tern, and this was only right. 


A superintendent who came from a community having 
an all-inclusive association into one having separate class- 
room teacher and administrator ‘associations, after he had 
been in the new community some time, observed that when 
he came into the new community he was doubtful of the 
value of its form of association, but that he was now con- 
vinced that it was the best and most healthy form. In his 
previous association experience he had noted that when 
the local (all-inclusive) association appeared before the 
Board of Education everyone felt that it represented 4 
“rubber stamp” of the superintendent’s ideas. In the new 
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Many other administrators, even in 
ihe all-inclusive pattern areas, recognize 
ihe value of this sort of independent 
wnsideration of problems and _pur- 

sely abstain from entering into mem- 
yeship deliberations. The separate 
sociation pattern offers opportunities 
or freedom of expression in the organ- 
ation of thoughts as well as in the 
development of ideas by classroom 
eachers (or by an administrative group, 
for that matter) prior to their submittal 
io the Superintendent or to the Board 
of Education; whereas, if the formative 
sessions had been attended by the chief 
shool officer or his deputies, he may, 
gmetimes consciously and sometimes 
unwittingly, put a damper on full and 
te expression of classroom teachers’ 
point of view on the problem, thereby 
warping the expression and _ action 
toward or into that of the administra- 
tion’s point of view. The constructive 
thought of many may have been with- 
held for fear of reprisal or because of 
individual’s uncertainty of ability to 
adequately express, in the “awesome” 
administrative presence, ideas that they 
would have freely discussed in the 
presence of fellow teachers. 


The policies of NEA and CTA on 
afiliation should be similar. The adop- 
tion of Rule 18-a(1) revision would 
bring CTA affiliation policy in line with 
the policy of NEA—towit: 








































“The NEA is eager that every 
teacher shall actively work in an 
organization of his choice. Since 
conditions vary widely in the 
United States” (as they also do in 
California) “there is no prescribed 
pattern of local organization re- 
quired for affiliation with the NEA. 
It is for the teachers of state and 
local communities to decide the 
type or types of organization which 
will best meet local needs. Some 
communities prefer an all-inclusive 
organization; others prefer a de- 
partment of classroom. teachers, 
principals, etc., within the all-- 
inclusive organization; still others 
prefer a separate classroom teach- 
ets organization.” (NEA Hand- 
book 1952-53, page 65.) Paren- 
theses and bold face are ours. 
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Every teacher's community should 
be allowed to choose any one of the 
three options proposed. Local satisfac- 
tion and organizational inertia make it 
quite certain that few local associations 
will be apt to even consider a change 
in their established pattern. Therefore 
no radical changeover problem is to be 
anticipated unless there is something 
amiss in present local set-up, and in 
that case perhaps they need a refuge 
in possible change. 

Some have feared that the exercise 
of such options would leave out small 
groups of administrators. This might 
be taken care of by a section policy, 
such as exists in the CTA Southern 
Section, which provides for the com- 
bining of such small administrative 
groups for representation to Section 
Council, a grouping which well might 
be a basis of an administrators’ associa- 
tion. In this age of the automobile and 
modern roads, true and prolonged geo- 
graphical isolation is hardly a frequent 
occurrence. But if cases do occur which 
are uncombinable with other admin- 
istrators because of such isolation, such 
a case might be given direct represen- 
tation, or he might be included with 
the classroom teachers’ group on mat- 
ters of section or State policy, elections, 
or representation. 

In summation: The benefits of State 
affiliation should not be denied any 
group, because they are administrators 
or because they are classroom teachers. 
It is undemocratic and discriminatory 
to allow some associations to exercise 
the option of retaining their separate 
association status and abruptly to deny 
any alternative option to new applicants 
for affiliation. Being equally fair to all 
and permitting choice by new as well 
as older affiliates would enhance the 
prestige and increase the strength of 
CTA. These ends can be secured by 

approving the proposed revision of 
Standing Rule 18-a(1). 


Four Changes In 
Staff Announced 


Promotion of three staff executives 
and employment of a fourth were an- 
nounced by Executive Secretary Arthur 
F. Corey following approval by the 
CTA Board of Directors September 4. 


Robert E. McKay became CTA 
Assistant Secretary. In addition to Leg- 
islation, his major responsibilities will 
include Field Service and Publications. 


McKay, formerly titled Director of 
Field Service, became a CTA staff 
member in 1946. He becomes the third 
assistant secretary, Miss Mary A. Ball 
and Dr. Frank W. Parr retaining their 
responsibilities in office services and 
special services respectively. Dr. Parr 
recently assumed active direction of the 
CTA headquarters office of the Place- 
ment division, continuing his admin- 
istrative supervision of research and 
insurance services. 


W. Harold Kingsley, public relations 
counselor and newspaper editor, who 
joined the CTA staff in 1936, has been 
named Acting Director of Field Serv- 
ice. For many years he directed field 
campaigns in southern California for 
school bond elections and handled 
publicity for statewide school initiatives. 


Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, assistant 
director of research since 1948, was 
promoted to Director of Research. He 
is well known over the state as a field 
consultant on salary problems and as a 
writer on professional research. 


Dr. Garford G. Gordon, a graduate 
of U.S.C. and a teacher in Los Angeles 
city schools, was named Assistant Di- 
rector of Research. He expected to 
assume his new duties at the San Fran- 
cisco office September 21. 





CTA, THEN AND NOW ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 
should be emphasized that throughout 
its history, the Association has been 
fortunate in the high degree of faithful 
service rendered by the administrative 
staff. 

In this brief review of the organiza- 
tion of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, past and present, much more 
could be related as to its structure and 
the wide scope of its professional activi- 
ties. It is hoped that further discussion 
of its achievements, its strength and 


weakness, as well as its plans for the 
future, can be presented more in detail 
at a later date. Suffice it to say that 
after a slow start and with much 
“muddling through” in its earlier his- 
tory, the California Teachers Associa- 
tion has earned its position as one of the 
outstanding educational organizations 
in the United States today. It has 
become a powerful force in the devel- 
opment of a united teaching profes- 
sion, and under capable leadership 
should continue to serve as the guardian 
of public education in California. 





Child welfare and attendance workers are the professional 


colleagues who have lived down the stigma of ‘truant officers” 


and who perform an important social service by offering 


A Helping Hand 


By Walter E. Jones 


we Johnny ditches school, it 
doesn’t always mean that the 
swimmin’ hole down at Willow Creek 
was a more effective lure than the 
geography test, though circumstances 
may be admissible evidence. He may 
not know it, but Johnny has set in 
motion a more complex action than the 
old fashioned reprimand from the truant 
officer and the painful application of a 
switch out in the woodshed. 


In the modern school system, Johnny’s 
unexcused absence comes to the atten- 
tion of a child welfare and attendance 
worker. This professional colleague of 
every classroom teacher performs mani- 
fold duties which require skill, tact, 
understanding, and patience. 

Child welfare work, or pupil person- 
nel service, or school social work, as it 
is called in some states, can best be 
defined as a collaborative service which 
has as its aim the most effective use 
of educational facilities by individual 
children. 


One value of child welfare and 
attendance service is to bring a new 
approach to an old problem. The child 
welfare worker is mainly concerned 
with improving the social adjustment 
of the child in need of help. To accom- 
plish this aim, the worker applies 
certain social case work principles and 
techniques. 


Social case work is concerned with 
the study of the individual in terms of 
his total environment and his individual 
needs. The most direct contact between 
social work and the school in California 
has been child welfare and attendance 
work. In many parts of the United 
States this movement has tended to 
merge with the broadening scope of 
the guidance services of public school 
systems. 


Trained Workers 


On a statewide basis in a few states 
including California, and at the com- 


20 


munity level in most parts of the 
country, there are well established child 


‘welfare departments or departments of 


pupil personnel workers or visiting 
teacher services. They are made up of 
professionally trained workers well 
integrated into their own school sys- 
tems, and at the same time accepted by 
the community and social agencies as 
one of the important child welfare 
services. 

Since World War II child welfare 
work has expanded _ tremendously 
throughout the nation. We find indi- 


vidual workers performing at least some 


of the same duties of child welfare 
workers under at least 18 titles. The 
trend today is strongly in the direction 
of more highly skilled, professionally 
trained workers. This movement is 
going forward mainly through three 
channels: (1) schools of social work, 
usually offering a two-year program, 
including supervised field work; (2) 


-colleges of education or departments 


of education in universities which offer 
teacher training courses; (3) in-service 
training programs for those already in 


the field. 


Need Is Widely Felt 


There is need for trained workers to 
extend the guidance program into the 
home. There is need for trained work- 
ers to interpret the school to the home 
and the home to the school. There is 
need for trained workers to investigate 
and analyze sociological data and to 
understand the causes back of pupil 


Mr. Jones has been in CV&A work 
for four years in the Los Angeles city 
schools. Additional experience as 
dean, teacher, and counselor has given 
him an excellent objective background. 
He points up the evaluation of a serv- 
ice of growing importance, a develop- 
ment which may be stabilized under 
the requirements of the new pupil 
personnel creJential. 





behavior. There is need for trained 
workers to protect the education] 
rights of children by seeing that com. 
pulsory education laws are enforced in 
an understanding manner and tha 
protective regulations governing the 
employment of minors are Properly 
adhered to. There is need for trained 
workers to confer with community 
agencies whenever the facts of a case 
require such referral. All this is done 
by the child welfare worker with the 
best interests of the child in mind, 


In using the casework approach the 
worker is, first of all, objective, He 
realistically accepts, as a starting Point, 
the family situation as he finds it, 
whether or not it conforms to his own 
standards or goals. 


In the proper approach to pupil per. 
sonnel problems, the worker plays the 
role of a friend of the family or of the 
child. He offers his help in solving the 
problems at hand. Only through a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lem can he assist the child or the 


AT SS a 


family. Only by analyzing and under. | 


standing causes of behavior can he be 
effective in rendering a service for the 
school. 


Public schools in America began as 
an extension of the home. It was the 
purpose of its founders to bridge the 
gap between home and school. That 
purpose should always be recognized. 


By the 1890’s 27 states had compul- 
sory education laws. Legislation curb- 
ing child labor was also beginning to 
be adopted by some states. Generally 
required terms of school attendance 
were ten to twenty weeks. The mini- 
mum age for leaving school in many 
states was 14 years. Enforcement was 
lax and many exemptions were granted. 


Early Attendance Laws 


To protect the educational rights of 
children, Connecticut set up in 1872 
an enforcing authority for compulsory 
attendance laws, the first state to do so. 


These early compulsory school at- 
tendance laws were not well enforced. 
When they were, it was by threatening 
and punishing. No thought was given 
to understanding the behavior of chil- 
dren. Truant officers were controlled 
by municipal authorities rather than by 
school authorities. 


Early compulsory attendance laws 
were written with the idea of firm 
control in mind. Such laws are now 
applied with the idea in mind of 4 


(Continued to Page 23) 
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“I shall light the 

candle of under- 

standing in thine 

heart which shall 

not be put out.” 
2 Esdras xiv, 25 


ET propelled airplanes zooming 

across the heavens from one corner 
of the globe to another and regularly 
established commercial routes over the 
North Pole to Northern European coun- 
tries cause us to realize that human 
understanding is a light which must be 
nourished in order to survive in a 
highly mechanistic society. 

How can human understanding be 
developed in the classroom? Five vari- 
ous plans which should be followed in 
developing better human relations in 
the classroms might include: (1) the 
teacher's understanding of each pupil 
as an individual, (2) the children’s 
appreciation of the teacher's position 
in the group, (3) a favorable classroom 
and school climate or environment, (4) 
a good classroom organizational plan, 
and (5) creative living experiences. 
Space does not permit a discussion of 
all five methods of developing human 
relations; however, some aspects or 
methods of developing a teacher's un- 
derstanding of the individual pupil will 
be considered. 


Socratic Plan Impossible 


During the time of Socrates (469- 
399 B.C.), the teacher philosopher 
understood his students because his 
pupils were few and he walked with 
them in the market places. As civili- 
zation became more complex, schools 
became more highly organized with 
rigid time schedules, buses, bells, fac- 
ulty, and teacher and pupil organiza- 
tional meetings, classes to attend, cur- 
ticulum projects, and greatly enlarged 
classroom groups. Teachers began to 
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the Candle of Understanding 


By Ruth K. Carlson 


know their children less and less and 
other devices began to be utilized to 
develop a better understanding of 
pupils. 

University courses in sociology and 
educational psychology offer numerous 
sociametric techniques which are help- 
ful in revealing some facets of the 
child’s personality. One of these soci- 
ometric techniques includes the making 
of sociograms to determine the position 
of children in social or group life. 


Make Sociograms 


The teacher asks all of the children 
in the class certain questions such as: 
(1) If you should give a party, what 
boy or girl would you prefer for a 
guest? (2) Which person in your room 
would you choose to help you with 
your arithmetic problems? (8) If you 
should select a mural committee, what 
three children would you select to be 
on your committee? and (4) If you 
were choosing a squad for soft ball, 
which persons would you select for 
your team? After these questions are 
answered and collected, a sociogram is 
constructed which shows children’s 
names in circles and clusters of circles 
grouped together where there is inter- 
action between one child and another. 
If no one selects a child, that child is 
considered an isolate. Sociograms indi- 
cate numerous helpful things about the 
make-up of the classroom group, group 
leaders, popular members of the group, 
and other factors. However, this tech- 
nique only indicates one type of a per- 
sonality problem or type. 


Numerous other devices may be used 
to discover children’s personality attri- 
butes. Teachers ask children to write 
essays on such subjects as “My Mother,” 
“My Father,” “My Favorite Hero,” “My 
Favorite Character in a Book.” Essays 
on the subject of children’s mothers and 
fathers are often revealing. Sometimes, 
a child’s refusal to write an essay on 
his mother might indicate that relations 
between the child and the mother are 


- not what the child thinks they ought to 


be. Teachers should give a good back- 


ground for essays about parents. Some 
child might be an orphan or might have 
only one parent. The child should be 
given an alternative choice to relieve 
him of embarrassment. Essays on such 
subjects as “My Hero” or “My Favorite 
Character in a Book” might indicate 
something if the child identifies himself 
with the hero or character. 


Hidden Wishes 


Sometimes, teachers ask children such 
a question as this: “If you should have 
three wishes, what would they be? 
Children are asked to write down their 
three wishes and to limit all of their 
desires to three specific wishes. Then, 
the teacher analyzes these wishes to 
determine if the child’s expression of 
wishes has offered any facets of 
character. 


Anecdotal records are beneficial in 
causing teachers to look more objec- 
tively at a problem child or a problem 
situation in the classroom. Too fre- 
quently, teachers feel that the anec- 
dotal record must follow a prescribed 
form or order. If the teacher is utiliz- 
ing an anecdotal record merely for the 
purpose of observing a child more con- 
tinuously and objectively, an ordinary 
notebook might serve her purpose. The 
teacher merely records the child’s ac- 
tions throughout a day, week or month, 
by offering little anecdotes which give 
a picture of the child. 


Another similar technique is a Diary 
in which notes are limited to specific 
times during a day, week, or month. 
The teacher decides to record a child’s 
actions or behavior at two o'clock every 
day for a week or a month. A disad- 
vantage in this method is that a teacher 
might not be in a position to drop what 
she is doing at two o'clock to record 
the incident or anecdote. An advan- 
tage of the technique is the fact that 
the teacher is recording the behavior 
at a specified time and is not recording 
behavior merely at a time where there 
is an offensive or overt action which is 
undesirable. 


Sometimes, a person can make two 
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columns and title them Good Things J. 
Does and Bad Things J. Does. Then, 
the observer records both good and bad 
things done by the subject. Such a 
technique causes the observer to look 
for the positive as well as the negative 
attributes of the persons being observed. 


Right and Wrong 

Occasionally, it is helpful to ask 
older children the following question: 
What is the worst thing you have seen 
children of your age doing? and, What 
is the best thing you have seen children 
of your own age doing? Children’s 
ideas of right and wrong and punish- 
ment are revealed sometimes through 
these two questions. 

If time is available, the teacher can 
have individual interviews with chil- 
dren at a time when other children are 
not in the classroom. Individual chil- 
dren love the feeling of importance of 
having the teacher or interviewer talk 
to them personally. If this device is 
used, it might be well to have certain 
leading questions to structure the inter- 
view so the information is not too much 
of a rambling nature. 


Records Assist 


Cumulative school records including 


health records, educational records, 
standardized tests taken, books read, 
units completed, and anecdotal records 
are an accepted practice in most mod- 
ern elementary schools. 

The teacher can gather together all 
of the above data and cannot really 
understand the child unless he knows 
the child’s parents and sees that child 
in his home environment. Teachers 
are busy persons, frequently attending 
required meetings, classes, and faculty 
discussions, but if they really want an 
understanding heart they must turn to 
the home situation to complete the 
circle of understanding. 

In making home visits, a few tech- 
niques might prove helpful. In the 
first place, the first home visits should 
probably be made early in the school 
term before the teacher has a chance 
to report too many negative facts about 
the child being visited. In one Eastern 
school system, all schools are placed 
on a minimum day schedule during the 
first two weeks of school so teachers 
can have the time and. opportunity to 
visit the home earlier in the school 
term. 


Public Relations Aid 

In the second place, teachers are 
serving as a public relations liaison 
officer between the school system and 
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the home. They must be careful to 
establish a good relationship between 
the parents and the school system. 
They must be tactful, courteous, and 
must be careful not to embarrass par- 
ents if their educational backgrounds 
are quite inferior to that of the teacher. 
It is advisable to find something good 
to say about the parents’ child. Few 
people like the negative approach. 

If possible, it is a good idea to have 
the child present the teacher to the 
parents. After introductions have been 
made, it should be tactfully suggested 
that the child leave the room if the 
teacher is going to discuss something 
of an intimate nature about the child. 
Sometimes, however, it is advisable to 
have the child remain in the room as 
the teacher can observe the child’s 
actions and relations with the parents. 

Visits should be socialized ones, but 
the visitor should develop a technique 
of concluding the visit before the wel- 
come has become worn out. More fre- 
quent short visits are probably pref- 
erable to a lengthy visit which disturbs 
the family dinner hour. 

A Joint Project 

The visiting teacher should leave the 
impression that the child’s development 
is a joint project of both the school 
and the home and the parents’ coopera- 
tion is to be greatly appreciated in 
assisting the welfare of the child. 

A teacher who has carefully observed 
her children in the classroom and on 
the playground, one who has utilized 
some of the newer sociometric tech- 
niques and has studied the cumulative 
records offered by the school system, 
and one who has taken time out from 
her busy round of activities to visit the 
child in the home must certainly have 
a candle of understanding lighted up 
in her heart which helps keep the glow 
of friendship glowing between teacher 
and child. 








A HELPING HAND ... 


(Continued from Page 20) 











sympathetic understanding of the prob. 
lems causing non-attendance, 







The historical background for today’s 
child welfare and attendance program, 
is found in these early laws. In the 
light of modern interpretation, the chief 
value of these laws lay in the eventual] 
realization, as expressed by the U, s. 
Commission on Education in 1906, that 
the absentee from school was a victim 
of conditions, such as neglect of parents 
or greed of an employer, over which 
the child had no control. 















From the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, concepts of these social forces 
made rapid gains throughout the United 
States. The child welfare program as 
we know it today had its origin in 1906, 










Growth of Program 






Visiting teacher work was introduced 
in the fall of that year, when Boston, 
Hartford and New York City set up a 
small scale experiment to give expres. 
sion to an idea—that in order for many 
children to get maximum advantage 
from their school experiences, there 
should be a closer understanding and a 
freer communication between schools 
and homes and the communities in 
which they both functioned. 















In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund, 
with the aid of the same Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York that 
conducted the 1906 project, established 
a national committee for visiting teach- 
ers. This group put on demonstrations 
of the value of the work of the visiting 
teacher in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 














Thirty communities participated in 
this experiment. There was an effort to 
set up standards of service through the 
supervision of the National Committee 
for Visiting Teachers and annual work- 
ing conferences of the group of visiting 
teachers. 









Out of these early experiments 
emerged the modern child welfare 
programs, manned by professionally 
trained workers whose aim is to aid the 
individual pupil in need of help to 
make the most effective use of his 
educational facilities. Johnny, one day 
grown to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, will be thankful that those facili- 
ties remained available. 
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ind nOW, with changes in the law, how about 


RETIREMENT ? 


At the spring session of the Legislature, certain changes were 
nade in the California State Teachers Retirement System. Expla- 
nation and graphic illustration of the operation of amendments 
is effective October 1, 1953, are shown below. The summary 
jelow was approved by Ralph Nelson, actuary of the State 
teachers Retirement Board. 


SERVICE 


No change was made in the method of computing retire- 
ment for service retirement. However, if a teacher retires 
with 80 or more years of service at age 60 or older, the law 
provides that the minimum retirement allowance shall be 
$170 per month. 


If retirement is below age 60 the minimum allowance is 
subject to the actuarial discount. If less than 30 years of 
grvice is credited upon retirement at age 60 or older, the 
ninmum allowance is subject to a pro rata discount. 

In the first case the retired teacher will now receive $170 
ger month (the minimum) and in the second .82 X $170 
or $139.40. 


If the member in Case 1 was credited with 29 years of 
srvice, but with the facts otherwise unchanged, the Per- 
manent Fund retirement salary would be .96667 X 600 = 
$580.00, and the total annual allowance before applying 
the minmum would be $1,827.50, and the monthly allow- 
ance $152.29. The minimum would be .96667 X $170 = 
$164.33. If Case 2 was credited with 29 years of service, 
the minimum for him would be .96667 X .82 X $170 = 
$134.75, which being less than the calculated allowance 


would make no change. 


lllustration: Assume a man has had 30 years of service, 21 years 
of which were prior to 1944 and 9 years after 1944, 
and that he had a total earned salary since 1944 of 
$41,000 (limited to $3,000 annually from 1944 to 
1947, and $5,000 from 1947 to 1952). 


Case 1 
Retirement 
if Age 60 
or over 


$600.00 


Case 2 
Retirement 
if Age 57 


From Permanent Fund 

From the Retirement Annuity Fund 
Credit for Prior Service 
$35 X 21 years X discount factor — 
Credit for Current Service 
$41,000 $1.25 * discount factor —= 


$600.00 


735.00 602.70* 


512.50 420.25* 


$1,622.95 
135.24 


Annual Retirement Allowance $1,847.50 
Monthly Allowance 153.95 
*The discount factor for a man age 57 is .82. 


DISABILITY 

If a teacher is retired for disability, his benefits are calcu- 
lated as they were before except that the conversion factor 
used is .90 instead of the factor graded according to age. 
After calculations are made, the minimum disability retire- 
ment allowance at age 60 with 30 or more years of service 
of $158 per month is then applied. 


For Example: If the teacher in the preceding example had had 17 
years of prior service and 9 years of current service 
when he was retired for disability he would receive 

Case 1 Case 2 

IfAge60 If Age57 

or over 

$520.00 
595.00 


From the Permanent Fund 

Prior Service ($35 X< 17) 

Current Service 9 years at the same salary 
as in the Service Retirement Example... 


$520.00 
535.50 


512.50 461.25 


$1,627.50 $1,516.75 
The discount factor for the man under 60 years of age is .90. 

In Case 1, the member (a man) will receive the amount 
computed or 26/30 of $158 per month, whichever amount 
is the greater. 

In Case 2 he will receive the amount computed or .97 
(this is the actuarial discount) X .87 (this is the pro rata 
discount, i.e., 26/30) times $158, whichever amount is the 
greater. 

It should be remembered no member may receive a dis- 
ability retirement allowance greater than his service retire- 
ment allowance would be after 30 years of service. 

No member retired on or after October 1, 1953, may 
receive a retirement allowance for service or disability under 
the minimum guarantee which is greater than 75 per cent 
of the average annual compensation earnable by the mem- 
ber during the five years immediately preceding his 
retirement. 


HOWARD E. WILSON NAMED 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 


Dr. Howard E. 
Wilson of New York 
City will become 
secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies 
Commission on No- 
vember 1, succeed- 
ing William G. Carr 
in that post. 

The Commission; 
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jointly sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
has been an influential voice in Ameri- 
can education since its establishment in 
1935. With headquarters at the Na- 
tional Education Association building 
in Washington, the 20-member Com- 
mission conducts surveys and studies, 
publishes books and documents, and 
formulates policy statements on critical 


educational issues. 


In recent months the Commission 
has declared that Communists should 
not be employed as teachers, that pub- 
lic schools should teach moral and 
spiritual values without teaching sec- 
tarian religion, that citizen groups 
should exercise a larger influence in 
shaping local policies, and that it is in 
the interest of the United States that 
its schools should provide informed 
and factual instruction about the 
United Nations and UNESCO. 





33-Month Progress Report Is Record of Protectig, 


AR exceeding expectations of the 

CTA staff and the advisory com- 
mittee, the CTA-sponsored insurance 
program has proved to be one of the 
most popular services of the Associa- 
tion. Inaugurated in January 1951, the 
program is now in its third year and 
has shown an amazing growth in this 
short time. 

This progress report by the CTA 
insurance advisory group is intended to 
acquaint the membership with the 
existing CTA-sponsored insurance pro- 
gram and to describe its features. The 
report will also call attention to present 
and future plans of the insurance 
advisory committee. 

In recent years many of the state 
education associations have introduced 
group insurance plans for members. At 
least three states now operate their 
own insurance companies. These facts 
are recorded for the purpose of indicat- 
ing that the expansion of CTA services 
to include insurance is not a revolu- 
tionary idea. Most, if not all, of the 
state associations are developing insur- 
ance programs. The work of the CTA 
insurance committee, as reported from 
time to time in the CTA Journal, has 
attracted nationwide interest. 

The CTA insurance committee, ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Directors 
five years ago, includes Dr. Oscar 
Anderson, Dr. Robert Gillingham and 
Howard Nordstrom. Committee con- 
sultants are Frank Waites, actuary; 
Thomas E. Stanton, CTA legal depart- 
ment; and Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA 
staff member. The committee has held 
approximately six meetings per year 
since its appointment. 


AUTOMOBILE PLAN 

After nearly three years’ operation, 
the CTA automobile insurance plan 
continues to record phenomenal growth. 
The policies under the CTA plan have 
been written at the consistent rate of 
close to 400 per month to a total of 
more than 13,000. It is noteworthy also 
that a dividend has been consistently 
paid with the current amount set at 
25 per cent of the previous year’s total 
premium. 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 

Those enrolled in the CTA plan 
receive an initial discount of 15 per 
cent below standard rates on all cover- 
ages except towing. There is a further 
discount of 15 per cent on collision 
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Auto, Health 
Insurance 
Plans Aid To 
Members 


By Howard Nordstrom 


Fresno 
Chairman, CTA Insurance Advisory Committee 


coverage, to a maximum of seven dol- 
lars, provided the policyholder has had 
no accidents. 

Because teachers have proven them- 
selves to be better than average risks, 
they also receive a further 10 per cent 
reduction on bodily injury and property 
damage premiums if they drive under 
7500 miles per year. This added 
method of reducing premiums because 
of lesser hazard is still in the experi- 
mental stage; experience will determine 
whether the additional reduction is to 
be continued. 

At the end of the policy year a divi- 
dend on the total amount of the policy 
premium is declared. While not guar- 
anteed, the dividend paid by the 
official CTA underwriter, California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange, has 
been continuous over a period of nearly 
40 years. 

New, broad, non-assessable policies, 
acceptable in every state as well as 
Canada, are issued to all policyholders. 
In addition to the standard coverages 
available, there is available an endorse- 
ment to the policy providing for teach- 
ers comprehensive professional and 
personal liability protection on a 24 
hour “round the clock” basis for any 
liability, assumed by contract or other- 
wise, for which the teacher may be 
held legally responsible. Since it is an 
endorsement to the auto policy, divi- 
dends are paid on this premium on the 
same basis as in the automobile insur- 
ance plan. 


EFFICIENT CLAIMS SERVICE 


The claims service afforded by the 
CTA plan has also been of a Consistent 
high caliber. Numerous unsolicited 
testimonials have been received by 
CTA and the company commendin 
the plan for the speed and efficiency 
with which claims are handled and 
expressing appreciation for claims sery. 
ice to which the policyholders were 
not formerly accustomed. All the pol- 
icyholder has to do is telephone, collect, 
either the San Francisco or Los Angeles 
office of California Casualty, or any one 
of the 19 other local claims offices 
strategically located throughout Cali. 
fornia. The same services are also 
available throughout the United States 
and Canada through professional ad. 
justers. For example, claims service 
was set up last summer in Miamj 
Beach, Florida, to take care of claims 
incurred by California representatives 
to the NEA convention. 


EXTRA POLICY FEATURES 

In addition to all the provisions of 
the standard policy, the CTA automo- 
bile insurance plan further provides for 
(1) free bodily injury and _ property 
damage coverage for house trailers, 
whether owned, rented, or borrowed; 
(2), collision coverage extension to bor- 
rowed cars, in excess of coverage limit 
on the borrowed car; (3) broadened 
Mexican coverage without additional 
charge; (4) property damage liability 
coverage on an “occurrence” rather 
than an “accident” basis. 

In short, the CTA plan stands on its 
own feet with returns to all policy- 
holders in the plan based on the total 
losses incurred by CTA members only 
on a “retrospective rating plan.” At the 
end of the policy year a dividend is 
declared based on the total losses 
incurred by teachers only. 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


Another aid to teachers in stabiliz- 
ing their automobile insurance premium 
budgets is the inauguration of an addi- 
tional time payment method. This new 
quarterly payment plan, now in effect, 
provides for payment of one-fourth of 
the premium on the inception date, 
one-fourth three months later, the third 
fourth six months from inception date, 
and the final payment nine months 
from inception date. This method is 
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now added to those already in effect 
‘which are: (1) full payment within 30 
days; (2) three approximately equal 

yments over 60 days; and (8) the 
“annual plan, half on inception 


sem . . 
gate and half six months from inception 


date. 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST 
pOSSIBLE COST 

In summary, the CTA automobile 
insurance plan continues to provide 
gutomobile insurance virtually at cost. 
On the basis of standard rates the 
average total savings, including the 
initial discounts and the year-end pol- 
icy dividend, amount to approximately 
35 per cent below standard rates at the 
present time. Some autmobile insur- 
ance organizations “deviate” or discount 
standard rates at the beginning of the 
policy year. But with possibly one or 
two exceptions, these so-called “devi- 
ating organizations” do not pay divi- 
dends. Therefore, the CTA plan may 
in some cases have initial premiums 
comparable to those charged by other 
deviating organizations, but with few 
exceptions the other companies cannot 
approach the total savings under the 
CTA plan. It should be mentioned 
also that the CTA dividend, currently 
95 per cent, is paid whether or not the 
individual policyholder has an accident. 

The CTA’s relation with the under- 
writer has been somewhat more than a 
business relationship between two rep- 
utable organizations. More likely, the 
association has been a continuation of 
good faith and mutual trust between 
the CTA and the California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange for the entire 
period of the plan’s operation. With a 
representative on the company’s advis- 
ory board, the CTA has a voice in the 
top level management of the plan. 


BLUE CROSS HEALTH PLAN 


More than two years have elapsed 
since the establishment of the CTA- 
Blue Cross health plan. 

To date the story is one of member- 
ship growth and many thousands of 
dollars worth of hospital care and 
medical benefits provided for members. 

Yet, the real story cannot be told in 
a brief report, because behind the facts 
and figures is the warm, human record 
of the CTA-Blue Cross health plan in 
operation. It is the story of how last 
year more than 3,100 teachers in Cali- 
fornia were relieved of worry over 
hospital bills. Without this effective 
protection, many teachers would have 
had to go into debt far into the future 
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with serious consequences to their 
standard of living and well being. 

More than 20,000 days of hospital 
care were paid for by the CTA-Blue 
Cross health plan. Surgical benefits 
were provided for more than 3,290 
teachers. Those receiving benefits for 
doctors’ home and office visits and out- 
patient diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
examinations numbered more than 
5,000. 

Since the program was first an- 
nounced by the insurance committee 
after its thorough study of insurance 
plans, more than 26,000 eligible teach- 
ers throughout the state have enrolled 
through qualified CTA groups. 

Prior to the CTA-Blue Cross health 
plan adoption over two years ago, the 
committee made an intensive study of 
health plans. The insurance committee 
concluded that there was no plan ade- 
quate at that time. Therefore, it drew 
up a special health plan for members 
of the profession. The specifications 
were sent to 25 insurance companies 
with a request for bids. After many 
months of discussion and study the 
committee recommended Blue Cross as 
the organization that could most nearly 
meet the specification set up by the 
insurance committee. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 


The distinguishing feature of the 
CTA-Blue Cross health plan is simplic- 
ity of operation. The Blue Cross mem- 
bership card establishes immediate 
credit and eliminates the need for a 
cash deposit. The hospital sends the 
bill to Blue Cross for payment of the 
comprehensive services provided under 
the plan. 

A survey has disclosed that almost 
90 per cent of members receiving hos- 
pital care in the past year had their 
hospital bills paid in full by Blue Cross 
or had a balance to pay of less than 
ten dollars. 

Blue Cross has satisfactorily per- 
formed its obligation. Out of the thou- 
sands of cases handled, only two have 
resulted in requests for a review by the 
insurance committee. 

This fall thousands of teachers who 
were not previously eligible for the 
CTA-Blue Cross plan will have an 
opportunity to enroll. It is anticipated 
that membership in the health plan will 
pass the 30,000 mark before the end 
of 1953. 


FUTURE NEEDS 


At the request of the committee, the 
CTA Research Department early this 


year conducted a survey to determine 
the needs and desires of California 
teachers for other types of insurance. 
The survey was conducted in such a 
way that complete anonymity was 
assured. The survey sampled teacher 
opinion and family data from each of 
the six CTA Sections. 


Results of the survey were tabulated 
by the department and are now being 
analyzed by the insurance counselor. 
A report of the findings and the coun- 
selor’s recommendations is to be pre- 
sented to the committee this fall. 


POSSIBILITIES SEEN 


As previously stated, the insurance 
committee meets regularly to hear re- 
ports on the progress of the present 
CTA plans and to consider future pos- 
sibilities. When available, the results 
of the recent survey will suggest the 
direction of further committee effort. 


It is hoped that the survey will throw 
light upon the need, if any, for a type 
of catastrophic income protection insur- 
ance for teachers. Other possible types 
of insurance being considered by the 
committee are group life and fire insur- 
ance. The insurance committee wel- 
comes reactions and suggestions of 
CTA members. 


American Education 
Week Nov. 8-14 


American Education Week will fea- 
ture a loyalty day this year Monday, 
November 9, when adult groups from 
coast to coast will take the pledge of 
allegiance to the United States flag 
under the leadership of the school chil- 
dren in their community. The 32nd 
annual observance is scheduled for No- 
vember 8 to 14. 


Sponsored by National Education 
Association, American Legion, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Education Week has been 
observed annually since 1921. Under 
the 1953 theme of Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility, planning commit- 
tees are drawing their work to a climax. 
Each day in the special week will be 
keynoted for specific attention. 


Committees needing planning and 
publicity materials for AEW may se- 
cure them from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


scarce and critical building materials 
made ineffective any type of control, 
other than stopping the program 
entirely. 


Even more consistent has been the 
criterion used to decide whether or not 
unsafe school buildings should be re- 
placed as part of the state aid program. 
An existing building to qualify for 
abandonment with the assistance of 
state aid must: (1) be found unsafe by 
a certified structural engineer; (2) be 
found by a certified architect to be 
uneconomical to rehabilitate; (3) have 
abandonment requested by a formal 
resolution of the governing board of 
the applicant district stating also that 
when replacement is ready for use that 
use of the unsafe building will be dis- 
continued. Evidence submitted on each 
of these criteria is evaluated by state 
agencies before a decision is reached 
to replace the building in question. 


The basic justification, on the part of 
the state, for this policy is that since all 
normal local financing of capital outlay 
is exhausted to qualify for state build- 
ing aid the local district therefore has 
no means other than state aid for get- 
ting pupils out of unsafe buildings. 
The recent Kern County earthquake 
gave pause to many critics of the unsafe 
building replacement program. 


Enrollment Growth 


The enrollment growth projection 
(limited by law to two years) procedure 
came in for much discussion through- 
out the state but remained the same 
since 1947 until the August 1952 spe- 
cial session of the legislature changed 
the law from an enrollment to an aver- 
age daily attendance basis for control. 
However, in estimating ADA growth 
for two years the same method is being 
used, namely, for elementary schools, 
graduating the two highest grades in 
the applicant district and replacing 
them with two times the first grade 
enrollment (usually much larger than 
higher grades) on the assumption that 
for each of the next two years the first 
grade enrollment will equal or exceed 
that of the current year even if no new 
residences are occupied. To that com- 
puted increase is added the number of 
pupils expected from new residences 
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State Aid for School Buildings 


under construction at the time the 
application is being prepared. 


Chapter 19 of the Education Code 
enacted by the special session of the 
Legislature in August 1952 controls 
the expenditure of funds derived from 
the state bond issue authorized by the 
passage of Proposition No. 24 in No- 
vember 1952. In addition to the 
change from enrollment to ADA dis- 
cussed above, Chapter 19 makes the 
following significant modifications of 
the preceding program for expending 
the proceeds from the $250,000,000 
state bond issue: 


1. Construction of projects must be ap- 
proved one at a time by the State Allo- 
cation Board. 


2. Repayment term by applicant district to 
the state for a multipurpose room is 
lengthened from 30 to 40 years. 


3. Some types of school buildings are de- 
clared ineligible for state loan funds. 
(Education Code Section 7707 says in 
part—“Except (1) a room used solely 
for an auditorium for a school of any 
type or class and (2) a room used solely 





3 R’s NOT ENOUGH 


“We want our children taught the 3 R’s! 
Fundamentals are being neglected!” Such 
was the cry in one city, according to the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 


No interpretations by teachers or sys- 
tem seemed to be effective. So... 

“Next year,” said the superintendent in 
a bulletin to all parents, “we shall organ- 





ize several classes in which only the 3 R’s 
will be taught by traditional methods. 
Please sign the form below if you wish 
your child to be enrolled in these classes.” 


Not a single application was received. 


for a gymnasium or a room used solely 
for a cafeteria for elementary school, 
This section does not prohibit the De 
partment of Education from Approving 
multipurpose rooms which are room, 
designed to be used for two or More of 
the following purposes: (a) class 
(b) auditorium, (c) gymnasium, (§) 
cafeteria, (e) such other purposes as the 
district requires which are approved by 
the Department of Education.”) 










4. Perhaps the most significant way jn 
which the Legislature tightened up the 
program under Chapter 19 as compared 







to the previous program is in Setting 





up a firm basis for estimating a squary 
foot of building cost not to be exceeded 
in state aid program. The law dog 
permit some flexibility in that it 
quires unit cost to be refigured period. 
ically and does recognize that there 
will be differences in various parts of 
the state because of degrees of isolation 
from centers where materials and labor 
are available at more nearly normal 
prices. This procedure has the effect of 
fixing a top limit on cost before plans 
and specifications are offered for bids, 

















Although various interpretations of 
the meaning of the “classrooms first” 
concept were discussed during the for- 
mulation of Chapter 19, no change was 
made in the wording. The difference of 
opinion hinged upon the question a 
to whether only classrooms should be 
constructed in all applicant districts 
before any district gets administrative 
quarters and a multi-use room or 
whether it meant that in each applicant 
district the need for classrooms must 
first be satisfied out of the square feet 
of building allowed by law and the 
funds made available by the Allocation 
Board. The latter concept - has pre- 
vailed, thus permitting a school district 
to complete under one _ construction 
contract all of the building area allowed 
by law for the pupils assigned to that 
project. 



















Inasmuch as the legislature in 1952 
arranged for the longer repayment 
term for multi-use rooms, it is now gen- 
erally believed the legislative intent is 
for an applicant district to get at one 
time its entire quota of building area 
for each project up to the limit imposed 
by law provided the district is willing 
to have the repayment term extended. 


Fees Too High? 


The question of architectural and 
engineering fees has been argued 
throughout the state building aid pro 
grams and is still being debated. Are 
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DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 


You may save 35% in the California Casualty Teachers Plan! 


HERE'S HOW 


Ima Discount —15% reduction from 
Board rates for all standard coverages. 


Exraa Discount — 15% additional reduc- 
tin up to $7 from Collision premiums if 
yu have no accidents during preceding 
lt months, 


DivwENDS—25% dividend is currently be- 
ing paid. 


Tora, Saving — 35% ($31) average com- 
bined saving for the more than 12,700 mem- 
bers enrolled since Plan was inaugurated 
on January 1, 1951. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


Day and night claims service is available 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
and local aid in 21 California cities! 


SAFETY 


Underwritten by California Casualty In- 


demnity Exchange, one of the nation’s 
safest companies, which issues new broad 
form non-assessable policies, exclusively. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Fill in the coupon completely and send 
it to either listed address. We will mail 
3 suggested plans with exact costs and esti- 
mated dividends. 


'eaueampueanmweeeaeseeaeaewmwerweaeaesweeeeeweeeaw®taeeeeeaemneemeeaexerztezeteaessesesy 


I CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN e 22 Battery St., San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill St., Los Angeles 13 


C1053 


YES, | AM INTERESTED .. . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. 
Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated dividends for my par- 
ticular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 
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yP . 
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Finance Co.'s 
Address: No. and Street 
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Motor No 
If Not Paid For 
By Whom Financed? 


In Past Year: $ 
(If none, write “NONE’’) 
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Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group 
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the fees too high? Should the state 
draw plans for all state aided school 
buildings? Why not use stock plans? 


So far each applicant school district 
has made its own arrangement for 
architectural and engineering services 
and included the costs in the applica- 
tion. Until there is more evidence that 
the legislature intends the state to con- 
duct all of the state aided building pro- 
grams rather than give assistance where 
needed to local districts, thus permit- 
ting them to conduct their own build- 
ing programs, it seems logical for the 
local district to be in control of the 
planning process. State agencies check 
this process merely to see if require- 
ments are met. 


Local control of school building pro- 
grams will be lost if the state should 
decide to employ the architect; do the 
planning itself; insist upon a stock plan; 
or insist upon an incomplete type of 
planning service by fixing a fee below 
that necessary to secure complete plan- 
ning and engineering services. As long 
as most of the state money is a long 
term loan to school districts it appears 
unreasonable for the state to take from 
the local district any of its prerogatives 
beyond what is specifically required by 
law. 


Possible Slow-Down 


The requirement in Chapter 19 that 
the Allocation Board can approve only 
one construction project at a time obvi- 
ously may tend to slow down the 
process of translating dollars into badly 
needed school plant. In the previous 
program the State Allocation Board 
considered the total eligible needs of 
the district as a whole and when ap- 
proval was given the local Board had a 
sound basis to tell local taxpayers what 
was included in the approval program 
for the entire district. It may be more 
difficult to get local authorities to do 
district master planning on its merits 
rather than attempting to determine 
what arrangement will get the most 
state aid the quickest. 


The one project at a time does have 
the beneficial result of not permitting 
high priority applicants to have all their 
needs met before districts qualifying 
for aid but having low priority get any 
state funds. 


Much has been said about school 
districts spending themselves into the 
“distressed” class so as to qualify for 
state aid. In general this discussion 
stems from an incomplete concept of 
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how a school district qualifies for state 
capital outlay assistance. A district 
must spend 95 per cent of all its normal 
resources available for capital outlay 
before it can receive a state loan. 


A more accurate way to describe 
this situation is to point out that Cali- 
fornia is the only state that has assigned 
large amounts of money to local school 
districts for capital outlays all of which 
has gone into badly needed facilities 
that could not be financed from local 
funds. In other words, no concessions 
were made to the larger wealthier dis- 
tricts in the form of matching funds in 
order to get over a state aid to building 
program. 


As soon as a school district shows an 
interest in applying for state loan funds 
the Department of Education reviews 
plans for new buildings in the same 
way as if the district were already an 
applicant. There are a few cases where 
a high school district or a city district 
not normally under plan approval juris- 
diction of the State Department of 
Education did use its own funds to 
construct facilities not permitted on 
having low priority in the state aided 
program. These violations of the spirit 
of the state aided program represent 
a very small fraction of the overall 
program and in some instances have 
backfired upon the school district by 
affecting adversely the expeditious han- 
dling of the application. 


What of the Future? 


Predictions anyone may try to make 
in regard to the future needs of state 
aid buildings would be contingent 
upon so many factors that it probably 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


October and November meetings of CTA 
standing committees will be held at associa- 
tion headquarters on the dates given below. 
All committees will meet at the time of the 
State Council meeting in December at Los 
Angeles. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission, October 30. 


Salary Schedules and Trends, Octo- 
ber 31. 

Tenure, October 31, November 1. 

International Relations subcommittee, 
October 31. 

Financing Public Education, Novem- 
ber 21. 


Retirement, November 21. 








would not be worth doing except ty 
point out some of these factors and 
indicate their influence upon future 
need for state aid for buildings, 








(1) There is a distinct change of 
emphasis in the need for facilities from 
elementary to secondary schools. This 
can be interpreted to minimize the 
need for state aid because Califor, 
high school districts are much bette, 
financed in general than elementary 
districts. This, of course, is tempered 
somewhat by the fact that secondary 
schools require larger building ares 
per pupil and also high school building 
area may be expected to cost slightly 
more per square foot than elementary 
buildings. 






















(2) If the recent trend in assessment 
practice continues, the need for state 
aid will diminish. Substantial changes 
have been made in recent years jp 
increasing the ratio of assessed valua. 
tion to true value. This practice has 
increased local bonding capacity jin 
many districts and therefore diminished 
the demand upon state aid. 












(3) The program of redistricting 
could have some influence upon the 
future need for the state building aid. 
If the somewhat noticeable tendency 
of suburban areas to splinter off from 
large city districts continues, the de- 
mand for state building aid wil 
increase. This, however, could be more 
than offset by the unification of union 
high school districts in the less densely 
settled areas of the state. It would 
appear better, therefore, because of 
these various factors which are to a 
large extent unpredictable, to wait 
until more experience has been gained 
in the expenditure of $185,000,000 
bond issue. It will probably take at 
least two years to commit these monies 
because of the one project at a time 
limitation and because of the basic 
legislative provision limiting the avail- 
ability of money from the state bond 
issue on the per month basis. 

























While the State Department of Edv- 
cation takes substantial pride in the 
fact that all of the state funds were 
allocated on a basis of determined 
need to projects that could not have 
been financed otherwise, yet it hopes 
the day will come when state aid for 
buildings can be apportioned on a 
equalized per pupil or per class group 
basis without the necessity of having 
the state determine need and approve 
facilities in each individual case. 
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A Complete 
Program 


Ideal 


Foundation 


Indivualized 
Practice 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others 


Adopted for grades 4 to 6. Includes complete pupil materials at all 
grade levels. Teachers’ Manuals offer a wealth of suggestions. 


ROUND THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Builds needed oral and written skills. Teacher's Manual offers guidance 
in presenting each lesson and many suggestions for enrichment and 
practice. 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE ¢ Grade Three 
Ideal to precede the state-adopted textbooks. 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


A practical program of reteaching, enrichment, and practice. For 
grades 3 to 8. 








M. W. Pechet, Representative 


16630 Hamlin St., Van Nuys 121 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 


















WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Donald B. Jones 
Pacific Manager 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL IS' MADE-T0-MEASOURE 
FOR SO MANY FALL TRIPS 


Get set to make your “get away” 
for not just one—but many—glori- 
ous trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, you can enjoy trips to 
the big football games, theatre and 
shopping in the city, visits back 


=> home, or group trips—with the 


whole class—to historic places, mu- 
seums, parks. 


Whether you travel alone, or by 
Chartered Greyhound, you'll relax 
behind one of the world’s finest 
drivers . . . enjoy Autumn high- 
ways, aglow with color. This Fall, 
get set to take trips tailored to your 
pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 
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Greyhound- 

the one gure way 
fo solve todays 
HN driving problems! 











eae @eeeeeeeoe eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
« § e 
* FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA. Name : 
‘ Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- . 
© ter,71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, lil., for Addres ; 
+ full-color illustrated map and facls : : 
* about Expense-Paid Tours. _ City & State__________-st-10-53¢ 
°-GREYHOUND: 
e : : > 
q ' 3 
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MABEL FARRINGTON GIFFORD 


presents a 


NEW RELAXATION RECORD 


Here is a new long playing relaxation 
record that will help you to main- 
tain a quiet, relaxed atmosphere in 
your classroom. 


RELAX AND REST—“This is our 
Quiet Time” is a participation rec- 
ord in which every part of the body 
is trained to relax. 


MENTAL PICTURES—teaches the 
first steps in mental stillness through 
visualization, after bodily relaxation 
has been established. 


For Use in 


The Home, Schools, Speech 
Correction Classes, and Clinics 
Price $4.50 


Order from: 


CIRCLE RECORD COMPANY 
654 Natoma Street 


San Francisco 3 
Send for Circular 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS, 
CURRICULUM DIRECTORS: 


. . » FOR YOUR SUPPLEMENTARY 
SCIENCE PROGRAM IN THE 2nd 
THROUGH 6th GRADES! 


A new list of 58 books chosen by quali- 
fied, expert people in the field of ele- 
mentary science. Every book checked 
for correctness, every book in a sturdy 
re-inforced library bound edition. Built 
for long years of wear. Two and three 
color picture covers. Singer side sewn, 
heavy cloth spine. 


These books were chosen because they 
are leaders in their field, because the 
print is big and good, and because in 
most cases the vocabulary is from the 
basic 1000 word primary list. Every 
book illustrated in two and three colors. 
These books are not text books—but 
will supplement your science program. - 
Our prices for library editions are the 
lowest in the country, and we guarantee 
the binding to outlast the book, or we 
will replace the book, and there is no 
time limit. 58 wonderful, library bound 
books for only $113.00! 


Write for this group of books on a 
30 day approval basis! 


Order now from 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 


Carmel, California 
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‘Look, Hear, Now™ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

(Films are 16mm _ sound, black-and-white, 
“‘classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers.) 


Silent Night: The Story of A Christmas 
Carol (13 min. color also, Coronet Films). 
You'll pull this one out of the Christmas 
stocking often, instead of keeping it merely 
for the holiday season, for it tells how the 
best-loved carol came to be written. Scenes 
from the Austrian village home of Joseph 
Mohr and Franz Gruber recreate the story 
with authenticity, show age-old customs 
preserved today. You see and hear the 
Vienna Boys Choir sing this song which has 
come down the years with the children and 
has helped keep Christmas in hearts all over 
the world. This film, sensitively and beau- 
tifully created, will add joy to this Christmas 
in homes, churches. 
Other Christmas favorites you may wish to 
request early are: Coronet’s “Littlest An- 
gel” and “Visit from St. Nicholas” (C. 
Moore's verses animated); Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films’ Rhapsody” 
(fir tree legend today); Sterling’s “Merry 
Christmas” (Vienna Boys Choir rehearsing 
at home); or Almanac’s “Snowman in July” 


season schools, and 


“Christmas 


(whimsical cartoon story). 


Practicing Democracy in the Classroom 
(22 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
Not the easier but the more effective way 
to lead to learning are followed by a high 
school social studies class in this film, Ey 
ploration by the students includes use of a 
wide sampling of audio-visual materials in 
their Attractively presented are 
varied techniques of planning, 


study. 
sharing, 
gaining, and giving information, evaluat. 
ing, and deciding, showing group dynamic, 
High school students who yg 
this film will find ideas to use for them. 


in action. 


selves. The film’s emphasis on democratic 
method as adaptable to any subject and age 
level makes it superior as a teacher-informa, 
tion tool as well as an idea-giver to high 
school students. College classes in educa, 
tion departments have given enthusiagic 
response to this film, because its method 
based on active class participation prove 
effective. Parent-teacher groups find jp 
this film an interpretation of our schools 
purposes and methods related directly to 


their community needs as they know them, 


WHERE TO BUY 2” x 2” SLIDES; 
a new purchasing guide for slide collections 
and for use by libraries in answering queries 
about sources of slides on specific subjects, 
The directory lists both by name of pro 
ducer and by subject. 10c; available through 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


NUMBER 


CPR 


The Chart Roll is made of white newsprint 281/2” 
wide by 300 lineal feet. Ruled one side, plain other 


side. Easy to use and convenient to store. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 Market Street, San Francisco 


736 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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veRSEAS FUND GROWS 


cTA’s International Relations com- 
ee and the Classroom Teachers de- 
ent had contributed $2,666 to the 
NESCO study fund as of August 13. 
On the same date the committee had a 
credit of $7309 given to the CARE 
program for aid of Korean teachers. 


0 


mitt 


NeW CHARTERS ADDED 


340 Newport Elementary Teachers 
Association, Orange County. 


341 Bloomington Teachers Associa- 
tion, San Bernardino County. 


342 Klamath-Trinity Rivers Teachers 
Association, Hoopa, Humboldt 
County. 


STATE NEA GOAL 
is SET AT 41,000 


California’s goal for NEA member- 
ship on May 31, 1954, will be 41,000, 
a figure confirmed by Section secre- 
tries and NEA Commission and ap- 
proved by the CTA Board of Directors. 
This is a correction of the goal stated 
at 46,107 in the September edition of 
NEA Journal NEA membership in 
California as of July 31 was 34,426, 
according to CTA membership records. 

Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland was 
reappointed by the board as CTA rep- 
resentative on the California Council 
on Teacher Education. 

The board appointed a special com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
five Sections for the study of payroll 
deductions for CTA membership. The 
group, including Fred Beyer, Vincent 
Amendola, Gladys Stone, Ben Kellner, 
Stewart Herriott, and Cleetis Brown, is 


scheduled to have its first meeting | 


November 7. 


CARR TO VISIT STATE 


Dr. William Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, expected to visit California early in 
October. His itinerary included San Diego, 
the 12th; Riverside and Hemet, the 13th; 
and Berkeley on the 15th. 

Dr. Karl Berns, NEA assistant secretary, 
expected to attend the North Coast leader- 
ship conference at Hartsook Inn October 
17-18, 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, NEA secretary of 
TEPS, was scheduled for the Bay Section 
conference October 23-25. 

Dr. Glen Snow, assistant secretary, made 
official visits to five California communities 
hte in September. 
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m glad 
| belong to 
BLUE 
CROSS!” 


Cross Plan. 


HOW MEMBERSHIP HELPS YOU 


@ NO RED TAPE... 


Your bill is paid by Blue Cross direct to the 
hospital. You don’t have to file claims or 
wait for reimbursement. 


© PROTECTION UPON RETIREMENT ... 


@ ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD... 


Even away from home, your benefits will 
be paid by Blue Cross. 


HOW TO JOIN BLUE CROSS 


Write or telephone Blue Cross or 


the CTA Special Services Department. 








1919 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
Higate 4-7660 


% Says Nelva M. Gillis, Ravenswood Elementary School District, 


Palo Alto, California. 


The chances are 1 in 3 that your family will have a hospital 
bill within the year! So join now with other teachers who 
have protected themselves against hospital expenses . . . 
through membership in the CTA-Blue Cross Plan. 

* * * 


The need for hospital care may occur at any time. But this threat 
to savings is one you can avoid simply by joining the CTA-Blue 


This is the famous plan originated by teachers whereby you safe- 
guard yourself against expense of serious illness or accident. 
Blue Cross is non-profit. Every cent paid in, except for small ad- 
ministrative expenses, comes back to members in the form of 
benefits. Last year alone, CTA members received $1,003,967.70 
worth of Hospital, Surgical and Medical Benefits. 


* “Like many others, I have always 
enjoyed the very best of health. When 
our school district decided to join the 
CTA-Blue Cross Health Program, I 
truly believed I was joining merely to 
help it meet its quota. 


“T was indeed happy to have been in- 
sured this summer when I, quite un- 
expectedly, found myself hospitalized 
for three weeks with numerous X- 
rays, tests and special diets required. 


The hospital bill alone was $719.58. 
The total cost to me was only $65.60. I 
would have paid even less had I not 
required so much special medication. 


“T don’t think anyone can afford NOT 
TO carry Blue Cross and I am con- 
vinced one could not ask for a more 
satisfactory plan than the CTA-Blue 
Cross Plan offers.” 

—NELVA M. GILLIS 


BLUE CROSS | 2: 
‘) COMMUNITY SERVICE 


3443 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
DUnkirk 2-7211 
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TO HELP YOU 
TEACH A 
TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Few subjects are as delicate to teach 
as menstrual hygiene. To help you han- 
dle this sensitive topic, the makers of 
MODESS have prepared a series of 
booklets. Here is the latest list of this 
valuable free educational material. 


For Pre-Teen Girls. ‘Sally and Mary . 


and Kate Wondered,” a charming little 
book, explains menstruation simply and 
clearly. 


For Early-Teen Girls. “Growing Up 
and Liking It” gives the physical facts 
of menstruation and offers helpful hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 


For Fully Matured Girls. “It’s So 
Much Easier When You Know” has 
detailed information about the use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


FREE! Order as many copies of these 
useful booklets as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


a 


nne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
ox 5366-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


(_] booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
(_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know”’ 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City State 


(Offer good only in U. S. A.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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October 3— CTA Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. CTA Building, 
San Francisco. 


October 9 — CTA Central Section; 
officers and committee chairmen. 
Fresno. 


October 9-11 — CTA Central Coast 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Asilomar. 


October 10 — CTA Central Section; 
council meeting. Fresno. 


October 10— CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; council meeting. Los Angeles. 


October 10— California Speech 
Therapy Association, Northern Section; 
fall meeting. Stanford University. 


October 11-14 — County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; eighth national 
conference. Omaha. 


October 12-14 — California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors; region 3 conference. Fresno. 


October 16-17 — California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association; 
executive board meeting. Fresno. 


October 16-18 — CTA North Coast 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Hartsook Inn. 


October 18-21 — California School 
Trustees; annual convention. San Jose. 


October 18-24— United Nations 
Week. 


October 19-23— National Safety 
Congress and Exposition; 41st annual 
meeting. Chicago. 


October 21-23 — California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; annual 
conference. San Jose. 


October 23— CTA Northern Sec- 
tion; executive board meeting. Auburn. 


October 23-25 — CTA Bay Section; 
leadership training conference. Asilo- 
mar. 


October 24—CTA Central Coast 
Section; board of directors. Salinas. 


October 24 — CTA Central Section; 
good teaching conference. Fresno State 
College. 





( A L f N D A R of events for October and November 







October 24—CTA Northern Sec. 
tion; council meeting. Auburn. 


October 26 — CSTA; regional op, 
ference on professional problems, San 
Diego State College. 


October 27—CTA Southern Se. 
tion; field conference. Downey. 


October 28-30—California Junior 
College Association; annual fall meet. 
ing. Awahnee Hotel, Yosemite. 


October 30— CTA Commission op 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards. CTA Building, San Frap. 
cisco. 


October 31— CTA Committee op 
Salary Schedules and Trends. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 


October 31— CTA Sub-Committee 
on International Relations. CTA Build. 
ing, San Francisco. 


October 31 — CSTA; regional con. 
ference on professional problems. Sac. 
ramento State College. 


October 31-November 1—CTA 
Committee on Tenure. CTA Building, 
San Francisco. 


November 1-4 — International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children; first re- 
gional conference. Portland. 


November 3— CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; field conference. Lancaster. 


November 5 — State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Educational Research. Santa 
Barbara. 


November 5-7 — California Council 
on Teacher Education; annual fall 
meeting. Awahnee Hotel, Yosemite. 


November 6— CTA Southern See- 
tion; board of directors. Los Angeles. 


November 6-7 — Council on Educa 
tional Research; fifth annual confer 
ence. Santa Barbara. 


November 7— CTA Central Coast 
Section; council meeting. Hollister. 


November 7 — California Associa 
tion of Secondary School Administra 
tors; region 4 conference. Los Angeles. 


November 8-14 — American Educs 
tion Week; 33rd annual observance. 
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yow GREEN WAS 
ouR VALLE? . . . 


(Continued from Page 15) 


It should be apparent from the above 
general tendencies that the beginning 
teacher feels a need for a strong help- 
ing hand. This comes about not so 
much because of any deficiency in 
preparation to teach the subject as lack 
of experience in specific instructional 
and classroom management procedures. 


Weaknesses Shown 

The first year teachers of the CSTA 
tudy indicated that they felt least 
prepared in classroom management and 
discipline. They wished they had had 
more direct experience with children 
and additional specific instruction in 
the teaching of such fundamental skills 
as reading and arithmetic computation 
to children of varying abilities. The 
fact that the UCLA study revealed that 
almost two-thirds felt that not enough 
help had been given in classroom or- 
ganization and environment and that 
only 60 per cent were aided moderately 
well or very well with difficult disci- 
pline problems parallels the reports of 
the student teachers’ study. 

The single largest recommended im- 
provement in the CSTA study for the 
teacher education curriculum was a 
more realistic correlation with educa- 
tional theory and practice. More ob- 
servation was asked for, more instruc- 
tion in the teaching of skill subjects, 
and if possible a kind of internship in 
which experience in the solving of 
direct classroom management problems 
could be developed. 


Much Too Green 


It can be said in all kindness that 
Miss Valle is greener than we suspect 
during this first year of teaching, and 
in further kindness that not enough is 
done by the local district to orient her 
to that first job. It is doubtful that a 
good teacher is made by the “sink or 
swim” school of initiation. The first 
year teacher should not be given the 
most difficult discipline group, the 
largest classes, the least desirable facili- 
ties, the toughest teaching schedule 
just to “throw her to the lions” or to 
mollify the teacher with seniority. To 
do so is not a sound administrative or 
professional decision. These first year 
teachers need help to orient them to 
school work, not an ordeal. 


Better than half of those answering 
were grateful for the good in-service 
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the first year teachers were of the 
opinion that evaluation of their own 
progress was not genuinely cooperative, 
that no followup conference occurred 
and no discussion of the rating devices. 


education they were offered. But it 
could be concluded from the studies 
that much remains to be done in 
bringing together the school program, 
the new teacher, and the local plan of 
supervision and in-service growth. 
More should be done to conduct a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the local educa- 
tional program, through more thorough 
and able use of evaluation methods. It 
is significant that nearly 60 per cent of 


Supervision Necessary 


The general report of the UCLA 
study that first year supervision tended 
to consist of about two visits per year 
of about 10 to 20 minutes of observa- 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





What’s the Weather Going To Be? 


There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
Yo own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 





All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo is prediction. 


According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


The booklet gives such tips as “no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called HOW TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER. You go by sky and wind. 
Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 
gives next day’s weather. Morning 
sky foretells that day. 

Within the pages of this guide are 16 
excellently reproduced, beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 
different times of day under varying 
conditions, 


If further interested—Booklet described above How To FORECAST THE WEATHER; 54” x 3%"; 


is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid, 
Just write J. w. RUBIN. P.O. Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The delicious 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 
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Unequaled for of them on the local level seem imperg. 
tive for genuine supervision and orien. 
STRENGTH * COMFORT + SAFETY tation of the beginning teacher, 


CONVENIENCE * LOW PER-YEAR COST The studies inevitably point to , 


liaison between the teacher education 
’ OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! institution and curriculum and the 

local district. It is further to be sup. 
Outnumber all others in school use! posed that there can be devised bene. 
ficial changes in the typical teacher 
education program, with greater em. 
phasis on early contacts with children, 
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' 
I ° - on practical problems of instructional 
; ctmerican Seating Comp lly ; techniques and classroom management, 
3 popular seat styles: i Dept. 158, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan : and perhaps some kind of internship 
Formed Birch Plywood g = (_] Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING §j in which the student teacher can acty. 

Peseta t FOLDING CHAIRS. I ally have charge of the class. 

Upholstered ' C) I am ineerested nero NNT L) Birch seats g These studies are but an opening of 
i [-] Steel seats [] Upholstered seats. i the door. We will need more and 
os ee ee l= Name : pesca so f better research to confirm these explor. 
construction and four i dei = ; atory findings and to discover sound 
a = roth ce ; , ‘ improvements. The teaching profession 
' City and Zone a ——State 1 will establish a rich heritage if jt 

at 2 


engages now in such research with 


appropriate modification of practice, 








CORDIALLY YOURS... 


(Continued from Page 2) 


to conclude our adventure in statistics 
with what seems to be a preposterous 
figure—the national SHORTAGE of 
qualified elementary teachers this 
month is 72,000! 





UR cover and an article in this 
edition under Dr. Simpson’s by- 
line directs attention to school plan- 
ning. Considering California’s great 


| | ibility in schoolh true: 
This 24 page informative booklet fully THE FRENCH ne eee 


tion, I visited Chas. Bursch, assistant 


illustrated with photographs and pages in N Al | ON AL division chief, school planning, state 


color by famous French artists, will be of department of education. A veteran 





great assistance in planning a carefree RAI 4 RO A DS ila pe Si — ke 
i it é ) 
—~ Son Ra. OFF ERS THIS Bursch a to talk about functional 











i Secure your rail accommodations : : ; 
for France and Europe before R O O K [ F T design. I asked him what special char- 


you leave. Tickets may be pur- acteristics made the modern California 
chased and advance reservations school different from those of other 
made at any of our three offices. Wee states 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. He finally settled on four character- 


4 
oe rr ere renee ease aseanan: istics. First on his list is that light and 
PLD FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE,,N.Y. Dept. B ventilation requirements for our typicd 
climate make possible some interesting 


Please send me Nema 
pe ssa free illustrated yyy innovations. He was an early advocate 
RAILROADS — 


booklet FRANCE iby celine ee OI i of louvers, a type of horizontally slanted 
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boards which admit indirect light. “Like 
ihe filtered light thrown through the 
leaves of shade trees,” he explained. 
He says ruefully that his extreme 
views were once ridiculed, now widely 
adopted. There is still a controversy, 
however, on use of glass and louvers. 

Of almost equal significance, Bursch 
ays, is the wide use of a master plan 
wy school districts. Anticipating prog- 
ress and growth, boards have found it 
is now dignified to “build a room at a 
time,” adding units or wings as needed. 
This trend led to terminal planning and 
the multi-purpose rooms, which critics 
ysed to call “chicken coops.” 


Two more principles were first widely 
ysed in California: single floor school 
plants and large sites. Our temperate 
climate makes possible covered walk- 
ways connecting units in which the best 
elements of light, ventilation, and safety 
may be employed. 

Best examples of modern architecture 
as applied to school] planning are found 
in suburban or rural areas, he said. The 
cities began to use more comfortable 
rooms long after they had proven prac- 
tical and efficient in the outlying areas. 
It was an obvious conclusion that com- 
pressed sites in the cities eliminated 


single floor construction and that led 
to additional problems in terminal 
planning. 


OVERTY and war have been with 


us always, but so have compassion 
and the will to peace and rehabilitation. 
When economic blight strikes at chil- 
dren in our own country we are even 
more deeply concerned than when the 
ravages of war pinch out the lives of 
youngsters overseas. 


Save the Children Federation, one of 
many excellent volunteer social welfare 
agencies, has become the medium for a 
great humanitarian drive among Cali- 
fornia teachers. Originator of the annual 
Bundle Day clothing collection, SCF is 
a symbol easily recognized in most of 
the classrooms of the state. CTA 
leaders hold positions on executive 
boards of both northern and southern 
California and all the members of a 
newly-formed state coordinating coun- 
cil are CTA members. 


Almost 500 CARE packages have 
been contributed by California teachers 
to the NEA-sponsored drive to aid 
Korean teachers. This is a worthy cam- 
paign officially promoted by our own 


“address 


CTA International Relations committee. 
Similar aid may be channeled through 
SCF, but the important relief provided 
by this agency is in the field of school 
sponsorships. Full information will be 
available to those who write to the 
given in an advertisement 
which appears below. 


EEACHER David Cooper of Red- 

wood City, who visited Pusan last 
summer, has written us describing a 
great need for school books in Korea. 
He is fired with the hope that a “Books 
for Korea” drive among teachers will 
produce good results. He noted a spe- 
cial need for good texts suitable for 
instruction in English. 


He has APO addresses for several 
responsible educators in Korea. Those 
teachers who have books they might 
wish to mail are invited to contact 
Cooper at 39 Grand Street, Redwood 
City. He will suggest an appropriate 
address. For shipments he has arranged 
in his community, the local Rotary Club 
has volunteered to pay mailing costs. 
This might be an interesting humani- 
tarian gesture for other California 
communities. 


Dr. H. Fred Heisner, Superintendent of Centinela Valley High Schools, 
writes: “SHARING FOR EDUCATION: The Save the Children Federa- 


HARD TO BELIEVE! 


To a teacher in any one of California’s plentifully 
endowed schools, it takes sympathetic imagination to 
envision this rural school, TYPICAL OF MANY 
HUNDREDS in isolated southern mountain areas 
inour own USA: 


“LITTLE BULLSKIN SCHOOL: The one-room school 
has never been painted, It is heated by a ‘pot-belly’ coal 
stove. Water is obtained from a neighbor’s well. There 
are two outside toilets, No other sanitary facilities. The 
children need nourishment, glasses, medical and dental 
attention and clothing, All 35 children walk to school. 
Parents, small farmers and welfare clients, have an interest 
in their children and are willing to cooperate in improving 
school conditions.” 


AND IN GREECE —“School in bad condition because 
occupied at different periods by various armies of occupa- 
tion.” NEEDS: Over 95% of pupils in need of warm 
clothing and shoes. (Winters are extreme and the children 
shiver in their thin clothing.) School supplies, exercise 
books, pencils, erasers, maps and charts, colored paper, 
modeling clay, first aid kit, recreational equipment. (None 
of these are available.) 


As every teacher knows, true education means not 
only giving to pupils the chance of knowing how other 
children live as learned from books, but also the 
opportunity to share with those in need. 


tion is a great humanitarian organization. If our children can be 
brought into touch with less fortunate children in our country and in 
other parts of the world, the educational possibilities are almost infinite. 
We can share our goods with less fortunate areas, but they also can 
share with us out of their cultures and out of their tragic experiences.” 


Dr. Emery Stoops, former Administrative Assistant, Los Angeles County 
Schools, says: ““Good education provides opportunities for the develop- 
ment of domestic and international understanding, charitable attitudes, 
and cultural exchanges. These values may accrue to every boy and girl 
in California as they have accrued to those children in Los Angeles 
County who have participated in the program of Save the Children 
Federation.” 


SOME EXAMPLES: One classroom in elementary 
schools of Fullerton sponsored (adopted) a one-room 
school in rural Kentucky with great satisfaction. ... The 
Kensington School of Berkeley (abetted by the PTA) has 
sponsored an American school, a Greek school, a Navajo 
child, a German school, a German child, an Italian child, 
in a well-planned project... . The Adult Department of 
Centinela Valley schools recently gave $500 for the SCF 
Navajo program, and two high school principals of this 
district pledged for their students’ support of two Greek 
schools as a springboard to larger efforts. . . . The South- 
ern California CTA Classroom Teachers Department 
endorses the SCF Rural School Project. 


Help and encourage your pupils in an educational 
project in philanthropy. Encourage personal gifts or 


collect funds through entertainments. Sponsor an 
American Rural School or Navajo School ($72) or a 
school in Greece, Italy, Austria, Finland, France 
($150), or a Korean School Kit ($50). 


WRITE SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, 606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14 (MU 7203), 
mentioning this advertisement which is paid for by a fund furnished by California citizens interested 


in extending the SCF. 
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REVIEWERS ARE 


STILL RAVING! 
Over More New Books by 


Abelard Press 


New Fall Titles: 
SNOWED-IN HILL* 



















Gr. 1-3 $2.00 by Grace Paull 
THE BORROWED MONKEY* 

Gr. 1-3 $2.00 by Jean Bothwell 
MICHAEL McGILLICUDY* 

Gr. 1-3 $2.00 by Loretta Tyman 
BOLOY—A RABBIT DOG* 

Gr. 1-3 $2.00 by Nils Hogner 
THE UNRULY ROBIN 

Gr. 2-4 $2.50 by Dorathea Dana 







MYSTERY OF THE OLD HOUSE 
Gr. 3-4 $2.50 By May N. Wallace 


IT WAS ALL VERY STRANGE 
























Gr. 4-6 $2.50 by Charles Williams 
ROCK RIVER RANGER 
Gr. 5-8 $2.50 by Ben T. Young 


MIDGE BENNETT OF DUNCAN HALL 
Gr. 6-8 $2.50 by Marjorie Paradis 


GOLDEN LETTER TO SIAM 
by Phyllis Sowers 


Gr. 6-8 $2.50 and Jean Bothwell 
GIRL OF URBINO 
Gr. 6-8 $2.50 by Mary K. Corbett 


All of these books gladly sent on 30 
day approval subject to school 
discounts. 

*Indicates available prebound. 


Order now from 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 
Carmel, California 


TEACHERS 
buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE 

\ PROTECTION! 















Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
ak-ienews for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get all the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U. Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ™ 
410 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, 
Wiles, Kimball, New York: Prentiss Hall 
1952. pp 397 bibliog. ill. $4.00. 

The teacher who wants a practical guide 
on how to teach a class so skillfully that 
every member is eager to participate will 
read this book. 

The principles, which the author dis- 
cusses interestingly and in full detail, are so 
basic that they will be beneficial equally to 
a teacher in the primary grades or one 
dealing with college students on the gradu- 
ate level. Moreover, it is recommended as 
a text for student teachers as well as a valu- 
able resource book for the school principal 
who wishes to give understanding support 
to classroom problems of his teachers. 

Should one especially need clarification 
on two potent problems, classroom disci- 
pline and school marks, and time is limited, 
don’t fail to read Chapters IV and IX. The 
teacher will find them rewarding. 

“Teaching for Better Schools” is a fit- 
ting sequel to Wiles’ popular text, “Super- 
vision for Better Schools.” —R.E.L. 


ELEMENTARY 


BOND DEVELOPMENTAL READ- 
ING SERIES for grades 3 through 6 has 
two companion editions for each grade 
level. The editions can be used concur- 
rently in the same class. Titles, interest 
level, stories, pictures and reading time are 
the same, but for the below-grade readers 
a Classmate Edition has been prepared with 
easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, sim- 
pler sentences and fewer words per page. 
The series is designed to cope with the 
wide range of reading capabilities within a 
class, while directing the class as a com- 
munity. From $1.38 to $1.65. Lyons & 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
is a new series of workbooks designed to 
help pupils in grades 1 and 2 build an 
understanding of the meanings and rela- 
tionships of numbers through discovery and 
thoughtful practice. The paper-covered 
books are printed in 2 colors, measure 
84 x 84, have large, clear type and 
ample space for writing and drawing. De- 
tailed directions for the teacher appear at 
the bottom of each page, stated in words 


she might use with her pupils. By Agnes 


TRY THE EASY way 
PRINT YOUR NAME WITH 4 
RUBBER STAMP ON THOSE 
MONTHLY REPORT CARDS 
HERE’S YOUR DEAL 
1. Your Name Like This—1 Line 75¢ 
CECELIA LOVEJOY 

2. Or Like This—3 Lines: , , , 
CECELIA LOVEJOY $1.70 
2128 Mt..View Avenue 
San Bernardino, California 
3. Stamp Pad No. 0, 244x3%4 inches 
Lint Free—Long Wearing—Black 
or Blue Ink « » « 0c 
Complete Imprint Is Visible Under Plastic 
You Can't Use the Wrong Stamp 


SAVE With One of These 












































Combinations 
1 & 3—1-Line Stamp and Stamp Pad.................. $1.10 
2 & 3—3-Line Stamp and Stamp Pad... $1.95 
1, 2& 3—I-Line Stamp and 3-Line Stamp and 
SOU OO siento risecceccennsreceoneae $2.60 








Postage Paid Anywhere in Continental U.S.A, 
Delivery Within One Week 
Use 1-Line Stamp for Report Cards 
Use 3-Line Stamp for Return Address on Envelopes, 
Books, and on Personal Checks 


SOUTH COAST PRESS 

2128 Mt. View Ave. 

San Bernardino, California 

Enclosed is check or M. O. for $....... 
for combination 1 & 3, 2 & 3, or 1,2 &3, 
Black or blue ink on Stamp Pad. (Un. 
derline Combination and Color Ink on 


Pad.) 
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Two New Books 
written “‘to a teen’s taste” 


PLAY MAKER 
by Dick Friendlich 


A thrilling story of college basketball, 
by the popular San Francisco Chronicle 
sports writer, author of Pivot Man and 
Warrior Forward. (For ages 12-17) 


BRING ON THE BAND 
by Lloid and Juanita Jones 

















Colorade mining country is the colorful 
background for this exciting story of 
Jeff Miles, his baritone horn, and his 
struggle to earn a place in the school 
band. (For ages | 1-17) 


Published by 


The Westminster Press 
$2.50 each 


(less school discount) 





(Approval copies sent for 30 day 
examination on request) 











Other New Fall Titles: 
Cavanno—LOVE, LAURIE + Ingles—TEST OF VALOR 
Huggins—DAY OF FALSE DRAGON 





Order now from 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 


Carmel, California 
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Gunderson and George Hollister; D. C. 
Heath @ Co., 182 Second St., San Fran- 


cisco 5. 

LIVING TOGETHER is a social studies 
series for grades 1 through 6. The major 
objective of the series is the development 
of informed and loyal American citizens 
who will become increasingly self-reliant 
in their ability to attack social problems 
on their own advancing levels of under- 
tanding. The titles for grades 1 through 
3 are: Living Together at Home and at 
School, $1.80; Living Together in Town 
and Country, $1.92; and Living Together 
Now and Long Ago, $2.32; all by Cutright, 
Charters & Clark; Macmillan Company, 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


SECONDARY 

GRAMMAR IN ACTION. The third 
edition of this text retains the best features 
of the older editions, while including such 
new features as sentence examples, cartoons 
to impress important grammatical points, 
simplified explanations, rapid oral drills, 
writing exercises, and easy drills for slow 
pupils. By J. C. Tressler; 391 pages; $2.48; 
D. C. Heath & Co., 182 Second St., San 


Francisco 5. 


READING FOR LIFE is a series of read- 
ing anthologies to challenge and interest 
young people. Selections were chosen on 
the basis of appeal to the typical pupil 
and honest literary craftsmanship. The 
objectives of the texts are to develop sin- 
cere joy and permanent interests in read- 
ing, enlarge living experiences, and de- 
velop essential attitudes and habits of 
reading. The selections are arranged in 
units with selection exercises and unit tests. 
Each book is approximately 500 pages; 
generously illustrated with half-tone pho- 
tographs; J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6. 


SPANISH MINIMUM is a one-semester 
course for beginners designed to accustom 
the student to the common words and pat- 
terns of speech and to enable him to under- 
stand the structure of the Spanish language. 
Simplicity and repetition are stressed, hence 
the vocabulary is limited to 725 words. 
Each of the 20 lessons contains in order: 
New vocabulary and idioms, the Spanish 
text, grammatical explanations and models, 
and exercices for practice and testing. By 
William H. Shoemaker; 160 pages; D. C. 
Heath & Co., 182 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 


HOUSING AND HOME MANAGE. 
MENT is the third title in a new basic home 
economics series. A consideration of hous- 
ing needs during various stages of family 
development is approached from the view- 
points of specific families. Housekeeping 
and management are studied and planned 
toom by room, and attention is directed 
to standards of evaluation for furnishings 
and supplies, cleaning methods, and legal 
forms and procedures. The numerous il- 
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lustrations include step-by-step procedures 
in building, remodeling and decorating. 
The book is planned to guide students in 
thinking about choices open to them and 
limitations they will face as they develop 
homes. By Lesis, Burns and Segner; 312 
pages; $3.20; Macmillian Company, 350 
Mission St., San Francisco 5. 

TODAY’S HOME LIVING, Revised, a 
text in home economics, treats of the fam- 
ily and its relationships within home and 
community; the guidance of children and 
direction of their development toward ma- 
turity; housing, home management; family 
economics; and family and community 
health. It has been developed on the unit, 





problem plan, each unit ending with:a list 
of suggested activities. Illustrated with 
photographs, charts and drawings. By 
Margaret Justin nad Lucile Rust of the 
School of Home Economies, Kansas‘’Staté 
College; J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 ‘West 
Lake St., Chicago 6. 

CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE, Re- 
vised, is especially planned for use in 
classes teaching child development as a 
separate course or in connection with other 
courses. Through study and discussion of 
various problems pertaining to the growth 
and development of young children, it is 
hoped that boys and girls will come to a 
better understanding of themselves. By 


Tuere is fascination in every page of Compton’s fifteen volumes 
for the slow student as well as the fast learner—whether in high 
school or in the elementary grades. 

Watch your pupils, as they start a project, eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pictures, maps, and 
graphs—and from the simple and readable text. Note how they 
acquire zest for research as Compton’s draws them further and 
further into their subject—whether it is a trip around the world 
or a study of ants or atoms. When you see Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia performing its magic under your direction you will 
join all the other teachers and librarians who acclaim Compton’s 


the finest. 


New Compton Teaching Units now available. Write for free 
sample copy and complete list of additional titles, giving subject 


or grade taught. 


F. EE. COMPTON & COMPANY e 


Chicago 10 


W. L. McGOWEN, District Mgr., West Coast 


20 Sugar Loaf Drive 


Agoura, Calif., 








and administrators. 






$2.80 for 1 year 


Goodspeed, Mason and Woods, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 333 West Lake St., Chicago 6. 


LIVING YOUR LIFE is the second edi- 
tion of a text for group guidance in study, 
school life and community living. 
material is organized into short, flexible 
topics to fit any kind of class organization 
and course. The problem solving method 
is used throughout, and all suggested ex- 
periences have grown out of school needs 
and activities as recorded by many teachers 
The authors are four 
California educators: Claude C. Crawford, 


Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California; Ethel G. Cooley, Dean 
of Girls, San Luis Obispo High School 
and Junior College; C. C. Trillingham, Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools; 
and Emery Stoops, Associate Professor of 
Education at USC. 448 pages with many 
half-tone illustrations and cartoons; $2.80; 
D. GC. Heath & Co., 182 Second St., San 
Francisco 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW SCIENCE RESEARCH BOOK- 
LETS Better Living Series for parents and 


Best Wishes 
for a Happy and Successful 
New School Year! 


from the publishers of leading texts in 


ARITHMETIC 


ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


LITERATURE 


READING 
SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPELLING 


1911 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 


Representatives: 


Elliott R. Donalds — P.O. Box 355, Menlo Park, California 
Ned W. Hill — 1401 Moncado Drive, Glendale 7, California 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 
following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


eo ee ree eee eee ese reeeeeeese 


CTA Membership Number 
Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 





eee e reer reer eeeeeeeee 
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teachers: HELPING CHILDREN SOLVE 
PROBLEMS, by Ruth Strang; DEVELOp. 
ING RESPONSIBILITY IN CHILDREN 
by Constance Foster; IMPROVING CHIL. 
DREN’S LEARNING ABILITY, by Harry 
Rivlin. Life Adjustment series for teen- 
agers: WHAT YOU SHOULD KNow 
ABOUT SOCIAL CLASS, by Lloyd Wa. 
ner; WHAT YOU SHOULD kNow 
ABOUT PARENTHOOD, by Ralph Eck. 
ert; WHAT YOU SHOULD KNow 
ABOUT COMMUNISM, by Alfred Meyer, 
Junior Life Adjustment series for upper ele. 
mentary and junior high school youngsters. 
MAKE YOUR PENNIES COUNT, by 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen; YOUR 
PROBLEMS: HOW TO HANDLE 
THEM, by H. H. Remmers and R, 
Bauernfeind; PLANNING YOUR fu. 
TURE, by Emery Stoops and Lucile Ros 
enheim. 40c each, special quantity dis. 
counts; Science Research Associates, Inc. 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10. . 


THE BOOK OF GAMES FOR Boys 
AND GIRLS outlines the psychology and 
importance of play for youngsters and tells 
teachers, parents and recreation leaders how 
to lead play even in limited space and with 
little or no equipment. Games for various 
occasions are described with adaptations 
for indoors and outdoors, gymnasium or 
playgrounds. The art of developing organ. 
ized play is outlined, and the leader is given 
advice for gaining the cooperation of chil- 
dren. Illustrated with line drawings. By 
Evelyne Borst; $3.50; A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


SHORTER SPANISH DICTIONARY 
contains about 50,000 entries in each sec 
tion (Spanish-English and _ English-Span- 
ish). Modern colloqualisms, idioms, Amer: 
icanisms and technical terms are included. 
A full list of geographical terms, proper 
names and common abbreviations is pro- 
vided in both languages. An introduction 
on pronounciation and a brief summary of 
grammar accompany each section. By 
Emilio M. Martinez Amador; 555 pages; 
$5.50; D. C. Heath & Co., 182 Second St., 
San Francisco 5. 


BABIES NEED FATHERS TOO is an 
other contribution to the field of child 
care and parent educaticn by Mrs. Rhoda 
Kellogg, supervisor of the Golden Gate 
Nursery Schools in Sat Francisco. The 
father’s role in bringing up his children 
is presented in a practical, easy-to-under 
stand manner, and the author advises both 
parents on the rearing of the child from 
birth to approximately age six. 256 pages; 
$3.50; Comet Press Books, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


EDUCATION FOR THE TALENTED 
IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE is 


of interest to guidance counselors, school 











U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION BUL 
LETINS may be obtained from Superin: 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
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ATTENTION! SCHOOL SUPTS.., 
CURRICULUM DIRECTORS, 
READING SUPERVISORS: 


lf you are looking for table books that 
the primary youngsters can READ FOR 
THEMSELVES . . . and who isn't... we 
have a list of GOLDENCRAFT BOOKS 
carefully selected by reading specialists 
that are guaranteed for the primary 
readers. 

We all know how difficult it is to get 
material for the lower levels that young- 
sters can read for themselves ... here 
then is a group of 82 wonderful titles, 
written by the country's best authors, 
illustrated by some of America's best 
artists . . - in prebound picture cloth 
covers, re-inforced saddle stitched sew- 
ing... built for years of long hard 
wear. The whole group of 82 books for 
only $55.76. 

We will gladly send the whole list on 
30 day approval. All of the 82 titles 
are listed either in the ALA BOOKLIST 
or WILSON'S CHILDREN'S CATA- 
LOG, and recommended for primary 
reading. Remember: It is one thing to 
teach a youngster to read .. . another 
to teach him to WANT to read. Ex- 
pose them to books the likes of the 
above . . . and watch your reading 
program go ahead full steam. 


May we serve you? 
Order now from 
PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 


Carmel, California 


EN 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equinment - Live and Preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 
Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


and GENERAL SCIENCE 


Orders and inquiries given prompt attention. 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample factory 
and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 








A Permanent Vacation! 
From Figuring Grades— 


THE E-Z GRADER 


Does it for you instantly 


Send $1.00 to The E-Z Grader Company, 3001 Corydon 
Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio. You will have one by return 
mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
oor BEER 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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supervisors, directors of 
teacher education, and curriculum coordi- 
nators who wish to strengthen instruction 
for talented students. Bulletin 1952, No. 
FS: 15¢. 


THE OPERATION OF A LOCAL 
PROGRAM OF TRADE AND INDUS. 
TRIAL EDUCATION portrays the gen- 
eral structure of a local program of voca- 
tional trade and industrial education with 
suggestions for program objectives, oper- 
ating methods and staff performance. Bul- 
letin No. 250, Trade & Industrial Series 
No. 62; 45c. 


administrators, 


CREATOR OR DESTROYER?—Cali- 
fornia teachers and school people generally 
will be interested in a new book by Dr. 
George Malcolm Stratton of the University 
of California, Berkeley, because of Dr. 
Stratton’s international reputation as a 
teacher, scholar, and psychologist. 

“Man, Creator or Destroyer” is the title 
of his recent, and by many considered his 
best, volume dealing with broad phases of 
man’s psychology and development. Teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondary schools 
are daily confronted with the very problems 
which Dr. Stratton so comprehensively and 
attractively presents in the present volume. 

The author keeps close to observed evi- 
dence. There are adventurous attacks on 
entrenched beliefs about domestic and inter- 
national ills, and adventurous proposals to 
supplant them. The writing is confident 
and hopeful and is pertinent both to the 
present and to the years far ahead. 

Published in London, by George Allen 
and Unwin, “Man, Creator or Destroyer,” 
may be obtained through the British Book 
Center, Inc., 12 East 55th St., New York 
22, or through your local dealer. Price, 
$3.50, postage extra. 

—Vaughan MacCaughey 


BOOK PREVIEW OFFERED 

Perc B. Sapsis, of Carmel, who adver- 
tised in the CTA Journal in October, 1952, 
that he was willing to send library books to 
the various school districts on a 30-day 
approval basis, has advised that the experi- 
ment was a success. 122 school districts 
requested these displays, and of more than 
15,000 books sent out for this purpose, less 
than 2 per cent were returned. The bal- 
ance was kept for permanent use in the 
various school districts. 

This year, Sapsis is featuring a Junior 
Science group of 58 books, selected from 
18 publishers, prebound in library bindings, 
to supplement the science programs in the 
elementary levels, second through sixth 
grades. He announces that he will make 
shipments to all of the school districts ask- 
ing for review before purchasing, whether 
it be us to 500 library books or just the 
Junior Science Series. Write him for 
approval shipments at P. O. Box 165, Car- 
mel, California. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


New York City has been selected as 


the 1954 annual convention city of the 
NEA. 
July 2. 


Time has been set June 27- 





stirs up 
painting 
interest 


ARTISTA® Powder Paint offers 
rich opaque color in a high- 
ly convenient, inexpensive, 
1-pound package. 23 non- 
toxic colors. For free descrip- 
tive folder, write Dept. ST. 


ARTISTA 


powder paint 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Western Regional Mor. 
Charles J. Ahern « B. W. Ansell . William N. Becker 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 











FLASH CARDS ON A WHEEL 


Are you tired of holding up old style flash 
cards? Then you should be using the new 
FLASH CARD-WHEEL in your classroom. 


For teaching all 390 basic arithmetic com- 


binations. Send for free illustrated folder. 


L. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
686 East Mariposa St. Altadena, Calif. 
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YOURS for 
the Asking 


The items listed below are currently 
available, but should be ordered immedi- 
ately if you want to be certain of receiving 
them. Orders for material listed in last 
year’s columns probably can not be filled 
now. Sometimes, even month-old material 
is unavailable. For example, the Louisiana 
Purchase Association map mentioned in the 
Wrigley advertisement and listed as 1b in 
the September issue cannot be secured after 
November 1. The Association office will 
be closed after that date. 


1b. Map suitable for framing, showing 
the Louisiana Purchase. Several ideas for 
celebrating the 150th Anniversary are 
offered in the Wrigley advertisement in 
September. The map is supplied by The 
Louisiana Purchase Association. 


15b. Flag Poster in four colors. Across 
the top is a United States flag in full color. 
Under this are six small flags showing the 
historical steps in the development of our 
flag. Included are instructions on how to 
display and salute the flag. Flags of each 
state and territory are also shown. One 
copy per teacher. (F. E. Compton © 
Company.) ‘ 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
(Personal Product Corporation.) 


A booklet 


number. 


1. Growing Up and Liking It. 
for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 
booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 
5b and 6b. You’re a Young Lady Now 

and Very. Personally Yours are two free 

booklets on menstruation for all age groups. 


Indicate number desired for classroom dis- 
tribution. (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Corporation.) 5b. You're a Young 
Lady Now is especially written for girls 9 
to 12. It explains menstruation as a nor- 
mal part of life; tells a girl how to take 
care of herself when that day does arrive. 
6.b Very Personally Yours. This booklet 
is for girls 12 or over. Its simple, straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scientific 
facts has won wide acclaim. 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 8-page 
booklet, “How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both the nov- 
ice and the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binney & Smith Company.) 

25b. Flo-Master School Bulletin is an 
8 page booklet filled with suggestions that 
teachers themselves have found useful in 
the classroom. The ideas offered include 
charts, maps, flashcards, posters and deco- 
rations. (Cushman & Denison Manufactur- 
ing Company.) 

26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
It stresses particularly the variety which is 
found in France. (French National Rail- 
roads. ) 


14b. Music Map of America. A full- 
color, pictorial map of the United States 
that traces in terms of old music the west- 
ward movement of the American Frontier. 
This map is available to all teachers in the 
seven western states. (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California.) 


[ State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue USE THIS COUPON ! 
| Chicago 1, Ilinois | 
| Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use | 
| only during the school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. | 
{ 1b. 14b.  15b. 3b. Sb. Gb, 236. 24b. 25d. 26b, 32. | 
| IN cannes ntileencedecl nse alates gel alecctace ieee elses odial ne bal eaeai ! 
| I secisrsac Fics cdupsnsinccoieanems somuneetens .....Grade. } 
CaN edincssntctsnnsssncetcommscicestiiestleecuiakinsletnbs | 
7 SIN saiies scents asics paperehensk cdots Spuaieiucbadmlaninses | 
l ELL OE TT tete......:.:.:. } 
| ON SC ee Ree iO a i 7 
scams sensi aii ac sa ems ese in «lr Sci cls Tle Si iain ay sie ga ti ih 
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32b. On The Railroad. A large, picture 
story book, in color, for lower and middle 
grades. Describes many railroad Operations 
in simple, direct language. Single copies 
available to teachers, librarians, etc, (Asso. 
ciation of American Railroads.) 


CORONET FILMS RELEASES 
500TH EDUCATIONAL FILM 

Reaching a milestone in almost 15 years 
of educational motion picture Production, 
the studios of Coronet Films, Glenview 
Illinois, this month announced the release 
of their 500th sound motion picture for use 
in the nation’s classrooms. 

In making the announcement, Ellsworth 
C. Dent, Coronet’s director of distribution, 
said that the 500th production is a new 
Christmas film titled Silent Night: Story of 
the Christmas Carol, most of which was 
filmed in the small Austrian village where 
the immortal carol was written in 1818, 


QUILLEN HEADS 
STANFORD EDUCATION 


I. James Quillen, Stanford professor 
for 17 years and a specialist in educa- 
tion for citizenship, has been appointed 
dean of the University’s School of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Quillen succeeds A. John 
Bartky as head of one of Stanford's 
six professional schools. 


KEEP LAUGHING ... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


home.” This is said with pride and 
incites envy in the other children. 

One morning, after such a statement 
was made, another little boy responded 
with, “We have twins at our house.” 

A third child, thinking to outshine 
them all, spoke up promptly and said, 
“You think you’re smart. We have 
twins and are going to have another 
baby.” 

Knowing that his twin sisters were 
just a month old, the teacher asked, 
“Are you really going to have another 
baby?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Maybe tomorrow. 
My daddy just went to the hospital.” 
Worldly Wisdom 

As the children started out to recess, 
a little girl in the kindergarten stopped 
the teacher and asked, “Do you have a 
baby?” 

“No, I don’t, dear. 
my husband and me.” 

“You don’t have any babies at all?” 
she asked incredulously. 

“No,” said the teacher, “none at all.” 

The child cast a sympathetic glance 
at the gray-haired teacher, and con- 
soled her by replying, “Well, dont 
worry. Sometimes it takes a long time.” 


There are just 
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Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America... teachers who want to start their 
children right .. . are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music —science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books, 
No obligation, of course. 


P. S$. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





Meet a man 
with 15 mouths 


to feed 


Frank S. Corda farms 240 acres in California’s Salinas Valley. 
We know Mr. Corda well because Standard Oil Company of 
California fuels the power that tills his land. By replacing 
muscles with machines, as Mr. Corda has done, the average 
U.S. farmer produces enough food for 15 people. One hun- 
dred years ago a good farmer produced enough to feed only 
five people. Mechanized farming, powered by oil, has made 
the difference. 


Insect “bomber” demonstrates one way petroleum helps 
make farms more productive and profitable. Airborne 
insecticides made by Standard’s subsidiary, California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation, are so effective that they 
save western farmers millions of dollars a year in crop 
losses. Other petroleum products save time and labor... 
fer example, a tractor can work 10 acres in the time a 
team of horses takes to plow two. We also had a hand in 
that, because Standard developed the first compounded 
lubricating oil that made high-speed diesels for tractors 


practical. Fuels and lubricants for farm machines, weed 
killers, roof coatings, stock dips, detergents, bottled gas 
for refrigeration, cooking and heating—they’re all on the 
long list of items supplied to western farms by Standard. * 
And you, too, benefit from each new way Standard sci- 
entists increase the yield of farms . . . because you may ~ 
be one of the 15 people Mr. Corda feeds. Questions or 
comments about our Company are always welcome. Write: 
Standard Oil Company of California, P. O. Box 3495-C, 
San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead fo serve you hetter 








